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Willis N. Kelly, Vice President, William Kelly Milling Co. 


ILLIS N. KELLY was born in the shadow of his 

Wi raiser mill at Great Bend and nothing could be 
: more natural than that he fulfill one half the am- 
bition of the late William Kelly—that his two sons carry on the 
substantial business he established. It was the elder Mr. 
Kelly’s wish that one son become a miller and the other an ex- 
Willis Kelly took to the operative end from the 
Start, while C. C. Kelly, his brother, leaned to the executive 
department. So today finds C. C. Kelly as president and man- 
ager, while Willis Kelly, slowing his activities under orders of 
his physicians, continues to maintain watch over the two big 


ecutive. 


plants in Hutchinson, Kansas. 

The late William Kelly, a real pioneer in milling, who 
Served as an apprentice when a young boy in the Albers 
Brothers mill at Warsaw, Ill., was happy in his last days to 
find his two sons carrying on as he had desired, each contented 
in his particular niche. 


It was before the turn of the century that William Kelly 
came to Hutchinson from Great Bend and, in partnership with 
W. E. Carr, built the Monarch mill, which was destroyed by 
fire approximately 20 years ago. Subsequently this property 
was sold to N. B. Sawyer and in 1906 the senior Kelly built 
the first unit of the present 5,000-sack establishment. The 
capacity of Unit A was doubled in 1916 and wheat storage 
added. In 1920 Mill B, in the east edge of Hutchinson, one 
of the 1917 “war babies,” was purchased by the Kelly com- 
pany. 

Willis Kelly played about his father’s mills as a small 
boy and as soon as he was old enough began working about 
the mill during summer vacations. He was interested in the 
processing of wheat and learned much as he “did the heavy” 
three months each summer. When he entered Kansas State 
College in Manhattan it was to take a course in cereal chem- 
istry and from this he was graduated (Continued on page 4a) 
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This ripening boll of fine American 
cotton may seem a far cry from pro- 
duction problems in your mill. But 
actually, just such superior cotton as 
this, manufactured into top-quality 
cotton bags by Percy Kent, has sped 
up production in mills all over the 
land since 1885. 


Cotton bags, because of their un- 
equaled flexibility, are easier to handle 













... faster to pack, stack, load and 
unload. And because of their great 
strength, cotton bags stand up under 


roughest shipping conditions. 


These facts, coupled with the varied 
reuse features, make cotton bags the 
accepted preference of milling pro- 
duction men, dealers and housewives 


in every locality. 


Ly SPECIALISTS IN COTTON BAGS SINCE 1805, 
Goer: Y KENT BAG COMPRINFY imc. 
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HE fact that the 1944 wheat crop 

in the hard red winter wheat area 

is below the average in accepted 
protein content naturally arouses a con- 
siderable interest in the reasons for such 
variation. Bakers are concerned in hav- 
ing flour that conforms as nearly as 
possible to what they have found needed 
to produce a satisfactorily uniform prod- 
uct and to maintain bakeshop procedures 
on as nearly a uniform basis as possible. 
Millers are concerned in a wheat supply 
which in turn will permit them to pro- 
duce this flour with the least difficulty 
and expense. Both mill and bakeshop 
procedures can be adjusted to obtain a 
product | from 
varying supplies, but wide variations 


satisfactory somewhat 
from the general average make for 
trade difficulties and added expense and 
A general survey of the 
reasons for variation and a consideration 
of some of the factors that can be taken 
into account in forecasting crop varia- 
tions due to season and other factors 
should be of some use to the trade. The 
problem of wheat quality is of course a 
complex one, yet the primary controlling 
factors can be reduced to terms making 
possible a quick evaluation of what 
probably may be expected in any one 
year. 


inconvenience. 


Gluten content, roughly protein con- 
tent, is the primary factor concerned in 
year to year quality variations in the 
Wheat from a given region so long as 
varieties remain pretty much the same 
or are essentially the same in protein 
content. Proteins are the principal 
hitrogen-containing compounds. of the 
Wheat kernel and consequently of the 
four. Protein content is the result of 
the nitrogen nutrition of the wheat plant 
during growth and the development and 


maturation of the wheat kernel. 


By Dr. M. A. 


Head Agronomist, Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant 
Indusing, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Dr. M. A. MeCall 


It is well known to everyone at all 
familiar with the problem that in gen- 
eral all of the wheat from one type 
area may differ in protein content and 
consequent strength from all of the 
wheat from another type area. This 
even may be true for districts within 
given areas. The differences between the 
hard red winter wheats of the south 
central plains and the soft red winter 
wheats of the eastern part of the coun- 
try, and the differences between the 
white wheats of the Palouse and those 
of the Big Bend districts in Washington 
state illustrate the two situations. In 
part these differences are due to the 
varieties of wheat grown in the different 
regions or localities, but they are due 


‘ primarily to differences’in the environ- 


ments which affect the nitrogen nutrition 
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of the wheat plant during the period of 
grain development and maturation. 


Relationship Between 
Climate and Wheat Type 

ARD red winter wheats, for exam- 

ple, when grown in the eastern 
United States, while higher in protein 
content and harder in texture than the 
soft winter varieties, are much softer 
and lower in protein content than when 
grown in the typical hard red winter 
states. Typical hard wheats adapted to 
the plains area are not adapted in the 
East, so that yields of these varieties in 
the latter region are relatively low, 
which in turn results in comparatively 
higher proteins than otherwise. Adapted 
hard winters like Purkof, which give 
yields comparable to the typical soft 
winters in the soft winter area, are com- 
parable to the soft winters in protein con- 
tent, although they may still carry some 
of the flour granulation and other char- 
acters of the hard wheats. By and 
large, seasonal differences between the 
wheat crops of a given area or locality 
are due to the same kind of circum- 
stances which account for the differ- 
ences existing on the average between 
areas such as the hard red winter and 
the soft red winter wheat belts. 


PROTEIN DEPENDENT UPON NITROGEN 


Davidson and Le Clere of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, con- 
firmed by work at the California, Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington and other agricul- 
tural experiment stations, showed very 
definitely that the protein content of the 
grain crop is determined by the nitrogen 
available to the wheat plant during the 
period in which ‘the grain is developing 
and maturing. Nitrogen utilized by the 
plant before heading and blossoming is 
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reflected in total yield. Early work, 
mostly in Europe, had given the idea 
that the wheat plant takes up its nitro- 
gen supply early in its growth, and 
that all its subsequent development was 
dependent on this supply. This was a 
natural assumption since the work was 
done under conditions where nitrogen 
was a limiting factor in production, and 
where fertilizers added at the beginning 
of the growing period were quickly taken 
up by the crop with resultant increase 
in growth and yield, but, since the nitro- 
gen was utilized in growth, with no ma- 
terial change in grain quality. We 
now know that the wheat plant con- 
tinues to take available nitrogen from 
the soil so long as the plant is actively 
functioning, and that nitrogen taken up 
after vegetative requirements are met 
is deposited in the grain. Any factor 
of soil, general climate, or season, which 
limits the amount of nitrogen available 
during the grain formation and matura- 
tion period reduces the protein content 
of the grain. 


Soil Nitrogen One 
Important Factor 


REAS of the United States which 
normally produce our high protein, 





best quality bread wheats are character- 
istically high in soil nitrogen. The belts 
of dark and chestnut soils which extend 
from Canada down through the Great 
Plains into Texas have a nitrogen con- 
tent in the first 40 inches from one and 
one half to two or more times the nitro- 
gen content of the soils in the soft win- 
ter wheat growing areas of the eastern 
part of the country, and an even larger 
proportion than most of the dry farmed 
and irrigated soils in the intermountain 
West. Climatic conditions are also more 
favorable for insuring that nitrogen 
supplies during the period of grain de- 
velopment are adequate to produce high- 
er protein wheat. The normal rainfall 
of this area, coming in large part dur- 
ing the late spring and summer, in- 
sures that moisture conditions are favor- 
able for soil processes which make the 
nitrogen available to the plants in 
amounts sufficient to carry over into 
the grain forming stage of development. 
The higher nitrogen content of the soil 
adds to the certainty of such an avail- 
able ‘supply. Likewise the rainfall is 
seldom great enough under most circum- 
stances’ to result in leaching available 
nitrates out of the soil levels from which 
the wheat plants draw their nutrients. 
In the eastern United -States on the 
other hand, while weather conditions 
are favorable for nitrification in the 
soil, the low content of soil nitrogen re- 
sults in less total available nitrogen. 
This is used in much larger part for 
vegetative growth with a ccrrespond- 
ingly smaller proportion of the smaller 
total supply left for laying down pro- 
tein in the grain. Leaching of nitrates 
from the soil is also more likely to oc- 
cur. The net result is less nitrogen 
during maturation and wheat of lower 
protein content. . 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT PROBLEM 


The quality problem in the soft red 
nitrogen, 1s an actual threat to the pro- 
many ways than the foregoing might 
imply. The principal- users of soft 
wheats are more concerned with what 
determines less protein rather than more. 
Farmers ‘are concerned with building up 


(Continued on page 7a.) 
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The old type purifiers in the William Kelly Milling 
Co. plants have been replaced by an apparatus called 
a “pura-box” by its inventors, Willis N. Kelly and his 
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(Continued from page 1a.) 


in 1912. From college Mr. Kelly stepped directly into 
an apprenticeship in the mill, serving between two and 
three years under the late W. H. Light. He 
recognized the relationship between operations and 
chemistry and went to Chicago for a special course in 
cereal chemistry. 

“I got a lot from that course,” commented Mr. 
Kelly. “The time I had spent in the mill gave me a 
keener appreciation of the value of my studies.” 

When Mr. Kelly returned it was to take charge of 
an uptown laboratory maintained by the local mills. 
Then an independent laboratory was opened in Hutch- 
inson and Mr. Kelly moved his equipment to the mill, 
continuing for a time to head that department. Near- 
ly a quarter century ago Mr. Light retired and Mr. 
Kelly took over as superintendent. 

“I really had the operations department in mind 
all the time,” he said. “The chemical end was part of 
the training which enabled me better to direct the 
milling of wheat.” 

Seven years ago Joe Steele, an ambitious young 
man, entered this family of millers, marrying the only 
daughter of C. C. Kelly. He began work as an ap- 
prentice in the mill and has now taken over most of 
the duties formerly handled by W. N. Kelly. His 
proficiency is shown by his development of what is 
known as a pura box, which replaced the old puri- 


fiers. He and Mr. Kelly collaborated in this improve- 
ment. 
W. N. Kelly is not a politician but holds every 


man should stand ready to serve a reasonable time 
if he can bring about better government. That is 
why he heeded the demand of friends five years ago 
and became candidate for mayor, to win two terms 
easily. He retired in 1943 and says he has done his 
bit in the field of public office; would not consider 
seeking or accepting any public office beyond the one 
he has held for several years, as a member of the 
Kansas Board of Regents. Mr. Kelly has never lost 
interest in his alma mater and is an avid football fol- 
lower. He served a two-year unexpired term as a re- 
gent and was appointed last January to a full three- 
year term. He is keenly interested in the state’s 


education system, though admitting he finds it dif- 
ficult to be impartial when his old school plays the 
state university on the gridiron. 

One other semi-public interest took a great deal 
of the miller’s time for six years, Boy Scouting. He 
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mill superintendent, Joe Steele. The device has been 


in use for the past year. 


Willis N. Kelly is shown above with the experi- 
mental model of the pura-box purifier built by Joe 
Steele, superintendent of the William Kelly Milling Co. 


was president or a member of the Southwest Kansas 
Boy Scout council for that period. It was while his 
two sons William and Charles were active Boy Scouts. 
That interest in his two boys has been heightened as 
they answered the service call in the present war. 
William, a lieutenant in the Quartermaster Corps, is 
in charge of a bakery in New Guinea and Charles is 
a fledgling pilot of a pursuit plane somewhere in the 
Evropean war zone, 

Willis Kelly entertains, as did his own father, the 





Epitor’s Norte.—This article was written and in 
type before the news came to Mr. Kelly that Charles 
had been killed in mid-August, a few days after his 
arrival in Italy. 
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hope that his two sons will become associated wit) 
him in the milling business. It is definite that Willian 
Kelly will enter the business. _He completed the mij. 
ing course at Kansas State and would have had hi, 
Master’s Degree at Harvard but for the war. Enter. 
ing the army changed his course but he graduated 
from Harvard with a degree in industrial adminis. 
tration before going into active training. Charles 
Kelly had completed only one semester in chemical] 
engineering when war interrupted his schooling ang 
sent him into the air corps. 

That Willis Kelly believes in self-expression fo; 
his sons is shown by the fact that the three of then 
almost constituted a Pan-Hellenic society, neither of the 
boys choosing his father’s fraternity at college. While 
W.N. Kelly is a Sigma Nu, William is a member of 
Beta Theta Pi, and Charles was a Phi Delta Theta 
member. 

Willis Kelly gave his boys the finest recreation 
room in Hutchinson when he built a large new home 
several. years ago. Then when they went away to 
war and he was advised to slow down, he sold the 
large place and bought a small home, ample for him 
and Mrs. Kelly. 

His physician’s orders also have eliminated the 
favorite sports of Mr. Kelly. He has abandoned 
golf and bowling, at which he found much pleasure 
without ever becoming expert. 

Mr. Kelly thinks the greatest advancement in mill- 
ing in the nearly half century he has been around 
flour making is in methods of purification of middlings. 
He perfected one device for the purifier which has 
served well and which was adopted by the Nordyke- 
Marmon company. 

Shifting to the combining has brought more prob- 
lems to processors than any other one step, he believes. 
From the operations standpoint he says headed wheat 
is far more desirable than that spewed from a com- 
bine. 

One thing which seemed to develop as combining 
became almost universal and which he has never been 
able to solve is the appearance of an oily substance 
which glazes the bolting silk so badly it must be dis- 
carded long before it is ready otherwise, for the rag 
bag. 








Willis N. Kelly poses here beneath the pictures of 
his sons, pictured first as Eagle Boy Scouts and below 
as lieutenants in the Army of the United States. Charles 
(left) was a member of the Air Corps until his re- 
cent death: in Italy and William (right) is in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 
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Technical Education for British Millers 


Pleased With the Success of Vocational Training, They Plan to Expand Their Course After the War 


milling industry of Great Britain 

has been tried and has been proved 
to be successful for the past 25 years. 
Plans are now being made by The Na- 
tional Joint Industrial Council of Great 
Britain for arranging refresher courses 
for flour mill workers and students 
whose studies were interrupted by the 
war and for the reeruitment and tech- 
nical training of new entrants to the in- 


Tonitos ICAL education in the flour 


dustry. 

The Joint Industrial Council—com- 
posed of representatives of managament 
and labor—has had supervision of tech- 
nical education activities since 1924. A 
review of the program and announce- 
ment of plans for the future are con- 
tained in a recent issue of Milling, a 
British business journal. The report, 
written by David C. Lister, one of the 
members of the council, states in part: 

“The National Joint Industrial Coun- 
cil was formed in 1919, but it was not 
until 1924 that the Council elected a 
technical education committee to take 
over the duties of facilitating and en- 
couraging technical education in the flour 
milling industry. 

“This step was taken at the request 
of the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers which, prior to that 
date, had carried out the ancillary work 
of technical education through one of 
its committees. That committee nom- 
inated examiners, presented prizes, and 
acted in an advisory and consultative 
capacity. The local education authority 
provided teachers and accommodation 
for classes, while the City and Guilds 
of London ‘undertook the arrangements 
for examinations, and both sets of ac- 
tivity were under supervision of the 
Board of Education. 

“At their meeting on July 3, 1924, the 
National Joint Industrial Council, feel- 
ing that the major work of the Council 
was then in satisfactory shape, decided 
to elect a technical education commit- 
tee, consisting of three representatives 
from each side of the Council with pow- 
ers to invite representatives from the 
teachers, the education committee of the 
National Association of British and Irish 
Millers, the City and Guilds of London 
Institute and the Board of Education. 

“This Committee strongly recom- 
mended the setting up of local commit- 
tees to stimulate interest in the tech- 
nical classes and energetic committees 
were soon functioning in all milling 
centers. Meetings were held at individ- 
ual mills to encourage operative millers 
to join the classes, specialist lectures 
Were arranged, and the annual distribu- 
tion of prizes was made quite a notable 
event, with civic heads present in many 
instances, 

“The result was that classes which 
‘had about 20 or so students on the roll 
increased to 100 or more in many milling 
centers. The National Committee next 
tackled the question of a revision of the 
Course of study and decided to supersede 
the old grade I and final examination. 
Under that system a student, after 
passing the final examination in flour 


milling technology, had to pass in the 
lower examination of the Board of Edu- 
cation in two of the science subjects 
before getting the full technological cer- 
tificate. 

“The new four-year course embraced 
science as well as flour milling tech- 
nology, thus bringing the whole course 


tain of passage” by the British Par- 
liament makes it statutory that local 
education authorities provide educational 
facilities for adults both for ‘vocational 
and recreational purposes. 

“This .war has shown the poverty of 
technical training facilities in the coun- 
try generally,” Mr. F. Bray states in a 


British millers have long been convinced 


of the value of vocational education. 


Ap- 


proximately 1,000 operative millers have 
enrolled in the industry’s technical educa- 
tion course during the 25 years of its ex- 
istence. Now, near the end of the war, the 
industry is not debating whether to con- 
tinue the course, but is considering methods 
whereby the technical training course can 
be made available to more. 

The following article is a condensation 
of two reports on technical training in the 
British flour milling industry, and of the 
plans for broadening the now existing voca- 
tional training facilities in that country. 


under the Joint Industrial Council’s 
Scheme for Technical Education. 

“By 1938, counting class and corre- 
spondence students, the course had a 
total registration of 917 students. 
Some of those students have been placed 
in good jobs in the industry and all 
have increased their knowledge and in- 
terest in their work and as a conse- 
quence have become better citizens. 

“Reference was made above to corre- 


spondence students, and this is the ap- | 


propriate place at which to refer to 
the establishment of the correspondence 
course, which seeks to bring the benefits 
of a technical education to those students 
in isolated and country mills who have 
not the facilities for enabling them to 
get to a center of instruction. 
“Reference should also be made to the 
enterprise shown by the Liverpool tech- 


_nical education committee in establish- 


ing a demonstration room at the Liver- 
pool Technical College where there are 
actual working mill machines which the 
students can handle and study. 

“This collection of working machines 
has been from time to time augmented 
by new exhibits, and the experiment is 
one which it is hoped will be developed 
in other centers after the war. 

“The outbreak of the war necessitated 
the calling up of young men from the 
industry and practically closed down the 
classes, thus interrupting the training of 
the students and setting postwar prob- 
lems which the committee is already con- 
sidering.” 

An Education Bill “which seems cer- 


companion article to that written by 
Mr. Lister in Milling. “The decision un- 
der the Education Bill to make it com- 
pulsory for education authorities to pro- 
vide means for assisting industry in the 
vital task of training its employees and 
also for the people to enjoy their leisure 
profitably is an indication of the im- 
portance which the Government attaches 
to vocational and adult education gen- 
erally.” 

There is also a growing ‘consciousness 
on the part of industry in Great Britain 
of the urgent need for improved train- 
ing facilities, Mr. Bray observes. He al- 
so states: 

“This is shown by the numerous re- 
ports on training problems which have 
been published recently, by the great 
increase in the daytime release of ap- 
prentices at a time when there is every 
reason for keeping them on production 
work, and by the postwar planning which 
is now taking place throughout the in- 
dustrial and professional world. 

“What effects will the new Bill have 
on industry generally? Some effects 
are self-evident, such as the improved 
education of the recruits to industry and 
the possibilities of better facilities for 
technical education. 

“Other effects are not so obvious, such 
as the tendency for youth in the fu- 
ture to select occupations which offer 
reasonable opportunities for training and 
promotion. . . . In the past the ambitious 
youth was compelled to attend evening 
classes if he wished to become a fully 
trained technician. If he had the de- 


termination to continue this exacting 
method of progress and the physical fit- 
ness to survive years of day and night 
labors, he was usually successful. He 
deserved his success, although this form 
of training deprived him of a large 
part of his leisure and did not always 
succeed in developing his personality to 
the full. The youth of the future will 
try to satisfy his vocational needs large- 
ly in the daytime and therefore will 
probably use discrimination in his choice 
of a career. He will be influenced in 
his choice of a career by the increased 
demand for his services which will be 
a likely result of the reduced birth rate. 

“Plans are now being made to carry 
on full time short courses for young 
wage earners who cannot attend one 
day each week or for whom adequate 
technical educational facilities are un- 
likely to be available in their home 
towns. 

“In the flour milling industry there 
has been in the past great keenness for 
technical education on traditional eve- 
ning school lines. Difficulties have arisen 
in some areas from lack of educational 
facilities, owing to the scattered nature 
of many of the flour mills in centers 
remote from technical colleges. Com- 
plaints have been common of the low 
standard of general education of the 
recruit on entry into the industry. A 
partial solution of the first difficulty was 
effected by the establishment of a cor- 
respondence course which operated 
through the good offices of the Editor 
of Milling, while preliminary courses of 
general education have been introduced 
to cope with the second difficulty. When 
the new educational regime is in full 
swing, we ought not to experience seri- 
ous deficiencies of general education in 
the average young employee, but we shall 
continue to find it difficult in some areas 
to provide courses of vocational instruc- 
tion in flour milling. 

“The question, therefore, arises: What 
is the flour milling industry prepared to 
do to insure the full technical train- 
ing. of its young personnel? 

“Will it be content to ignore the de- 
sires of the youth and leave him to ac- 
quire his technical training by evening 
studies after the age of 18? Or will 
the industry, in co-operation with educa- 
tion authorities, make the necessary plans 
to deal adequately with those living in 
the remote areas, as well as those within 
easy access of colleges of further educa- 
tion? Again, is the industry ready to 
fulfil only the minimum requirements of 
the new Bill, or is it prepared to go 
further and allow daytime release be- 
yond 18 to some of its trainees—say 
to those aiming at the Final City and 
Guilds of London Institute Examina- 
tions? These are some of the ques- 
tions which will be exercising the minds 
of members af the Technical Education 
Committee and on their answers will 
depend whether or not the achievements 
in technical education over the next 25 
years will also merit the same pride as 
the present record.” 
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~ Eliminating Dust Explosion Hazards 


By Jess B. Smith 
President, Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat 


N June 8, 1944, at the time of the 

Central States Safety Congress 

in Kansas City, the writer in- 
duced Hylton R. Brown, Senior Engi- 
neer, Bureau of Mines, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, College Park, Md., 
to come to Kansas City to deliver an ad- 
dress and give a demonstration on dust 
explosions. He did an excellent job. 
There was a large audience which quick- 
ly realized they were hearing an expert 
in his line. 

Originally, Mr. Brown’s special field 
was explosion hazards in mines, but 
gradually dust explosion hazards in all 
lines of industry have centered in his de- 
partment and since the war dust explo- 
sion hazards in war plants have been one 
of his government specialties. We con- 
sider Mr. Brown the outstanding au- 
thority in the country on dust explo- 
sions, and fortunately for the milling in- 
dustry, he has made something of a spe- 
cial study of dust explosions in flour 
mills and grain elevators. 

Not so many years ago it was ditticult 
to convince some persons that dust ex- 
plosions could occur in connection with 
any and all kinds of dust—coal dust, 
wood dust, grain dust, flour, bran and 
even the metal dusts. It has been proven 
that dust of practically any and every 
kind from any and every product, when 
suspended in a dust cloud in the air, 
can and will explode under certain con- 
ditions. Only inert material (such as 
rock dust) with a very low ignition 
point, is resistant to explosion hazards. 

Note the following tabulation of the 
number of explosions that have occurred 
to April 1, 1944, in some 20 different 
industries—840 explosions, 541 persons 
killed, 1,294 persons injured and a prop- 
erty loss of $73,049,322, and note par- 
ticularly that grain elevators head the 
list, with flour mills fourth on the list: 


EXPLOSIONS TO APRIL 1, 1944 


In- 
No. Killed jured Loss 
train Elevators. .166 122 321 $38,800,218 


Wood Working ..102 30 135 2,837,113 
Feed and Cereal. 94 63 226 7,439,510 
Flour Mills ..... 90 28 48 5,662,582 


Starch and Corn 





Products ...... 12 130 5,394,826 
SN eR Cok akg ee 28 181,190 
Pulverized Coal 21 26 92,359 
Sugar Refineries. 12 31 1,622,300 
Fertilizer Plants. 7 20 $52,450 
Malt Houses 2 18 747,500 
Metal Dusts 56 105 1,824,465 
Sulphur Dusts 2 39 80,095 
Bark Dusts : te 2 587,600 
Coffee and Spice. 5 13 201,700 
Cotton Mills ‘ 2 7 188,950 
x) ee eee Sr 7 “ 395,000 
Phonograph 

Records ...... 6 aa 1 36,400 
Pitch and Resin 15 14 57 2,098,472 
See eee ee 7 11 2 30,300 
Miscellaneous ... 62 32 85 3,976,292 

Total (55 se i vs 840 541 1,294 $73,049,322 


Note that starch and corn products 
come fifth on the list. There has been 
no loss of life reported in that industry 
since 1930 after they took precautionary 
measures, whereas there have been over 
50 explosions in grain elevators since 
1930. The facts warrant the statement 
that grain elevators and flour mills have 
not given this subject thé attention it 
demands. 

Research on dust explosions has been 
going on for a number of years and is 
still being carried on in the Bureau of 
Much valuable data has been ac- 


Mines. 
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“Burning nicely” might well be the caption for this picture taken during a fire at the plant of the Montana Flour 


cumulated, Recently the National Board 
of Underwriters has used this informa- 
tion in preparing a table which attempts 
to give a numerical rating to different 
dusts. The ratings range from 0 to 10, 
and are based largely on the pressures 
produced and the rate of pressure rise 
recorded in the laboratory tests. For 
the benefit of those who wish to obtain 
some idea of the seriousness of the ex- 
plosion hazards in their plants or make 


any definite distinction between the ex- 
plosive points of dust, but the above 
table does give a miller or grain ele- 
vator operator some idea how the differ- 
ent dust products rate. 

It is true that some dusts may pro- 
duce in laboratory tests a pressure of 50 
Ibs per square inch, while, others pro- 
duce only 5 or 10 lbs, but 5 Ibs per 
square inch is more than 700 lbs per 


square foot, and that is sufficient to 











This picture shows what was left standing after an explosion and resulting fire 


at the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills, May 29, 1941. 


comparisons between the explosive prop- 
erties of different products, a few ex- 
amples are given below arranged in the 
increasing order of inflammability desig- 
nated by the numerical ratings 0 to 10. 


0—Graphite - Anthracite 

1—Carbon Flour - Indigo 

2—Cocoa - Cottonseed Meal 
3—Bran - Linseed Meal 

4—Corn Meal - Alfalfa 

5—Gluten Meal - Buckwheat Flour 
6—Wood - Wheat Flour 


Wheat flour, being very fine, is explo- 
sive when accumulated in a dust cloud. 
Wheat dust which settles in an elevator 
is practically as fine as flour, at least a 
part of it, and would rate for inflam- 
mability next to flour in a mill or mill 
elevator, and inasmuch as flour is con- 
fined more than wheat dust the danger 
of wheat dust explosion is greater than 
flour dust explosion. 

Perhaps it is unwise to try to draw 





seriously damage or wreck an ordinary 
building. For this reason it certainly 
is wise to adopt all possible precautions 
for prevention wherever a dust explosion 
hazard exists. 

Many articles have been published in 
technical and trade journals with rec- 
ommendations for adoption of different 
methods of explosion control. Fun- 
damentally, they mean (1) Keep your 
plant free of dust, and (2) Eliminate 
all possible sources of ignition, such as 
use of nonsparking electrical and me- 
chanical equipment, avoid shorts in elec- 
tric circuits, defective sockets, switches, 
ete. Avoid metal products, nails, or any- 
thing that will cause sparks on the rolls, 
in hammermills, etc., nails in shoes on 
concrete floors or metal parts of floors, 
dropping crowbars or tools on concrete 
floors or on metal; in fact, anything that 


Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., July 17, 1943. 


can cause a spark. Insecticides, certain 
types of drugs and some types of chem- 
ical compounds in a plant are hazards, 

In all dusts, particularly grain dusts, 
some part is coarser than others and 
when a dust cloud forms, naturally the 
coarser, heavier particles by gravity ac- 
cumulate in the lower strata of the 
cloud, the finer particles become sus- 
pended in the upper strata. Where the 
finer dust particles cloud together, there 
is where explosion hazard is greatest. 
This is due to the fact that the finer the 
dust, the more easily it is ignited, and 
the closer the particles or motes are to- 
gether, the more easily does the ignition 
travel from one area to another. 

Static or still dust clouds within a 
closed structure are more 
than a similar dust cloud that is moving 
out of the building through open windows 
or vents. 

As to the effect of humid or damp 
air in minimizing explosion hazards as 
compared to dry air, this is only a mat- 
ter of very small degree and only to the 
extent that a moist condition is slightly 
less inflammable than a dry condition. 

This article is simply an attempt to 


hazardous 


touch the high spots, arouse interest in 
the subject. The writer 
that the Dust Explosion Hazards Com- 
mittee of the National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Battery March, Bos- 
ton, Mass., has developed a code for 
the prevention of dust explosion in 
flour and feed mills. The writer has 
written for a copy, because doubtless it 
will contain more valuable information 
and suggestions than it would be pos- 
sible to put in a bulletin such as this. 
If it proves to be what I hope it is, 
every member should have a copy and 
I will see what can be done about that. 

Management, together with their su- 
perintendents, engineers and such people 
around the plant, must pay more «iten- 
tion to this subject, rather than pay 1° 
attention to it and regret it. From 
purely a humane standpoint, every pre 
caution to avoid injury and loss of life 
is the duty of management. 

We should adopt a code of preventa- 


understands 


tive measures. 
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Protein in Wheat 











(Continued from page 3a.) 
soil fertility in order to produce large 
and profitable yields on a sustained basis. 


HIGH FERTILITY A THREAT 

High fertility, particularly abundant 
nitrogen is an actual threat to the pro- 
duction of low protein soft wheats. The 
logical way to attack the problem is to 
develop a balanced fertility with enough 
of each of the essential elements to 
produce a maximum yield without leav- 
ing a nitrogen reserve for excess wheat 
protein. That this can be done is shown 
by certain fertility studies in Ohio where 
the addition of phosphorus increased the 
yield of wheat and reduced protein con- 
tent. 

Another phase of the same sort of 
problem, but which must be approached 
in a different way, is that of whether 
to grow hard or soft winter varieties 
in Illinois, which normally would be 
considered in the soft winter area, or 
whether to grow a variety like Kaw- 
vale on the border between the hard red 
winter and soft red winter belts. The 
high nitrogen prairie soils of Illinois, in 
seasons When rainfall and temperatures 
approach what is normal in Kansas, 
produce a very satisfactory quality of 
hard red winter wheat. In seasons when 
rainfall and temperatures are more near- 
ly like that of the eastern Ohio River 
Valley, yields are higher and the same 
variety of hard wheat is lower in pro- 
tein content with predominant yellow 
berry. Since the hard winter varieties 
are more winter hardy, and they pro- 
duce well under all circumstances, the 
Illinois farmer naturally continues to 
grow them. By recognizing the condi- 
tions responsible for varying quality, 
and the fact that farmers will continue 
to grow the varieties giving the most in- 
come, the processor can anticipate qual- 
ity to some extent, and determine how 
to utilize each season’s crop to best 
advantage. 

Much the same situation faces the 
growers and users of Kawvale. The 
final solution of both problems lies with 
the plant breeder who can and must de- 
velop varieties of granulation charac- 
teristics that will give satisfactory re- 
sults at either lower or higher protein 
levels, at the same time retaining the 
other characteristics of the hard red win- 
ters and Kawvale which make them sat- 
isfactory to the farmer. Such a wheat 
would be similar to Baart of the Pacific 
Northwest, which when protein is high 
makes a good bread flour, yet when pro- 
tein is low produces a flour usable for 
cakes and similar pastry purposes. 


Situation Different in 
Intermountain West 
[* the wheat producing areas of the 
intermountain West the situation is 
entirely different than in either the cen- 
tral or the eastern regions. The north- 
em part of this great area receives its 
Precipitation in fall, winter and spring 
with little or none during the summer. 
In much of the area total rainfall is also 
low, except in more favored localities 
of higher rainfall, such as the Palouse 
of eastern Washington and adjacent 
Idaho. Because of the fact that in most 
Seasons. little of the rain occurs during 
the period of most. active plant growth 
and greatest moisture use, the wheat 


. and similar sections. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


crop in all of this région is dependent 


‘in large part on moisture stored in the 


soil. Under normal conditions, since the 
soils are deep and hold moisture well, 
the rainfall from the harvesting of one 
crop to the harvesting of the next is 
sufficient to grow a crop in the Palouse 
In the drier dis- 
tricts, as in the Columbia Basin of Ore- 
gon and Washington and in the dry farm 
areas of southern Idaho and Utah, one 
year’s precipitation will not grow a 
profitable crop. In these districts it is 
necessary: to use the clean fallow system 
in order to carry over the moisture from 


one year during which no crop is grown 
to be used in combination with that of 


the crop year in order to get paying 


yields. 
RAINFALL INFLUENCES NITRIFICATION 


The type of rainfall occurring in this 
western area, also, has an effect on 
the nitrogen problem, which in turn 
affects the protein content and quality of 
the wheat crop. Even in the localities 
of highest soil nitrogen content, the dry 
growing season hinders the process of 
nitrification. As a result, available nitro- 
gen becomes a limiting factor in crop 
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growth. The summer fallow system, 
through cultivation and the killing of 
weeds, maintains a more favorable mois- 
ture condition in the surface soil, and 


- promotes nitrification and an accumula- 


tion of nitrates. Because of this train 
of circumstances summer fallowing: is 
practiced, not only in the areas where 
moisture is the direct limiting factor in 
crop growth, but also in the more fa- 
vored Palouse. Parenthetically, this lat- 
ter is not necessary in the light of pres- 
ent information, but this phase of the 
problem does not need to be considered 
in the present discussion. 
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A small percentage too little of one ingredient and a trifle 
too much of another spoiled the griddle cakes made from a 
miller’s prepared buckwheat flour. The miller didn’t know 
what was wrong until he read the Monsanto Baking Labo- 


ratory report. 


The leavening balance was off. A little less soda and a lit- 
tle more phosphate corrected the flour. When cakes then were 
baked in the laboratory, they turned out golden-brown, with 
close, uniform texture. They were tender and mild-flavored. 


Services of the Monsanto Baking Laboratory and its 
capable staff are available to all millers without cost or 
obligation. For further information on these services, please 
write MONSANTO CHEMICAL ComPANy, Phosphate Division, 
1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. District 
Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, Birming- 

m, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 
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In the more favored sections of the 
Pacific Northwest, as in the Palouse 
where moisture is not a limiting factor, 
“wheat makes a very vigorous vegetative 
growth and a consequent heavy drain on 
accumulated nitrates. The final yield 
is large. Since little additional nitrogen 
is made available during crop matura- 
tion, the amount available during grain 
formation is limited and grain protein 
content is always low. In the drier areas 
of this region there is likely to be a 
considerable variation from year to year. 
In seasons when conditions are more 
favorable, the protein content may ap- 
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proach that of the higher rainfall sec- 
tions, but will still be higher than in 
the latter because yields are less and 
available nitrogen for each bushel of 
grain is more. In drier years, when 
yields are lower, the protein content of 
the crop may be similar to that of wheat 
from the central plains states. 


Location of Nitrates 
in Soil a Factor 
PRING wheat grown on fallow from 
the various localities of the Pacific 
Northwest is always higher in protein 
than winter wheat from the same local- 








ities, except in some of the drier areas 
when yields of both winter and spring 
wheats are not large enough to exhaust 
the available soil nitrogen. This is due 
to the fact that fall and winter rainfall 
following the year of fallow carries 
a part of the accumulated nitrate sup- 


ply to a point in the soil where it is. 


not reached by plant roots before the 
critical period for the development of 
protein in the grain. In the drier areas 
the same situation will exist for winter 
wheat, except that fall vegetative growth 
will reduce the total nitrates subject to 
being carried ddwnward so that ordi- 
















































... use COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND 





BICARBONATE OF SODA 





You can’t be too particular about the ingredients of self-rising flour—whether 
your brand is established or just beginning to earn recognition. In Columbia 
Flour Blend Bicarbonate of Soda you have a preparation made especially for the 
milling industry . . . a free-flowing, non-caking mixture of U.S.P. Sodium Bicar- 
bonate and Tri Calcium Phosphate supplied in a variety of sieve specifications. 

Where U.S.P. Sodium Bicarbonate is preferred, Columbia U.S.P. meets or 
surpasses U.S.P. standards in every respect. In powdered or granular form— 
pure, white, of uniform particle size. 

Protect your brand by specifying Columbia Bicarbonate of Soda—Flour Blend 


or U.S.P.—in your next contract. 
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COLUMBI HEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


CHICAGO .. . BOSTON .. . ST. LOUIS. . . PITTSBURGH... . NEW YORK ... CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND ... MINNEAPOLIS . . . PHILADELPHIA . . . CHARLOTTE 
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COLUMBIA 


: UNUSUAL STRENGTHS are among 
: the numerous advantages obtained in 
+ Columbia's new thermosetting plastic, 
:  Allymer. Other points of superiority are 
* — its resistance to heat, crazing and mar- 
* fing... form stability ; . . resistance 
: to weather and to solvents, as proved in 
* various critical war materials. Allymer is 

now available in sample quantities for 


: experimental purposes. You may have 
: research reports and other free data by 
* writing. 
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+ ONE FOR RIPLEY—A recent ship- 
: ment of 60,000 cases of bottled beer to 
* the South Pacific traveled 9,000 miles 
+ with the breakage of only 27 bottles! 
: This remarkable packaging achievement 
: — of the Glass Container Industry focuses 
+ — attention on its splendid wartime record. 
: Among the many products destined for 
$ export in glass to our fighting men 
overseas, 1944 requirements call for 
* 678,800,000 beer bottles . . . 50,000,000 
: bottles for water purifier tablets . .. 
* 98,600,000 insect repellent bottles! 
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PIG IRON production gets a big boost 
when high sulphur content can be re- 
duced. Soda Ash has the stuff, chem- 
ically, to do it—but the problem is to 
bring it into sufficient surface contact 
with the molten iron. Columbia solves 
it with its Soda Briquettes—compressed 
* pellets com chiefly of Soda Ash. 
+ Added to the ladle at the time the pigs 
$ ane souk, Dous Seen eee o ace 
* contact necessary for effective desulphur- 
*  izing—and reduce expensive dusting 
> losses. A newly prepared folder will be 
: — furnished on request. 
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: SODA ASH production records illus- 
trate the tremendous Twentieth Century 
growth of the nation’s chemical industry. 
: A basic chemical for the Glass industry, 
* Soda Ash is also used extensively by the 
+ Textile and Paper industries and serves 
: ina wide variety of cleansing operations. 
: Ina single month, total U.S. production 
+ — of Soda Ash now approximates that for 
:  theentire year of 1899. . .and Columbia's 
own annual production exceeds that ton- 
nage by a su tial margin. 


, 





: COLUMBIA CHEMICALS include 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Sodium Bicar- 
bonate, Liquid Chlorine, Silene EF (Hy- 
Z bag Calcium — Calcium ae. 

Briquettes, Modified Sodas, Caustic 
Ash, Phosflake, Calcene T (Precipitated Cal- 
clum Carbonate) and Calcium Hypochlorite. 
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narily this reserve for later use is leg. 
Larger yields of the winter wheat or. 
dinarily obtained also reduce the amount 
of protein for each unit of grain. Hoy. 
ever, when yields of winter wheat are 
not greatly different from those of spring 
wheat, the protein content of. the two 
is much alike. 


IRRIGATED WHEATS LOW IN PROTEIN 


In irrigated areas in general the sity. 
ation is similar to that outlined for the 
most favored wheat producing sections 
of the Pacific Northwest. With abun- 
dant moisture applied to produce maxi- 
mum yields, nitrogen is largely utilized 
in vegetative growth, yields are large, 
and the supply available for building up 
grain protein is not large enough to 
produce high protein wheats. This js, 
of course, relative, depending on the 
nitrogen content of the soil, but as a 
rule irrigated wheats are soft and low 
in protein. 

Seasonal variations in the protein con- 
tent of the wheats from each of the 
areas discussed above are due to condi- 
tions prevailing in the areas which cause 
a departure from the normal situation in 
nitrogen nutrition of the crop. When, 
for example, rainfall is abundant dur- 
ing the growing season in either the hard 
red spring or the hard red winter areas, 
and temperatures and other factors are 
favorable for growth and the production 
of a large grain crop, the amount of 
available soil nitrogen for each bushel 
of grain is relatively less, and a crop 
of lower than average protein content 
results. The season of 1944 has been 
such a season in these two areas. Varia- 
tions within these areas are dependent on 
the degree to which the balance be- 
tween conditions favoring yield and 
those controlling the available nitrogen 
supply may apply. Soils of greater fer- 
tility and higher nitrogen content will 
produce higher protein wheat, all other 
factors being the. same. Fields sub- 
jected to excess water for any consider- 
able time, unfavorable to nitrification 
and promoting denitrification and even 
leaching out of nitrates, will tend, on 
the other hand, to produce a lower pro- 
tein crop. 


Results of Research 
on Protein Problem 
HE effect of larger yields in one 
season as compared with another on 
the protein content of the grain is 
shown by some work done by the writer 
when on the staff of the Washington 
Agricultural Experiment Station in the 
early 1920’s. Yields on a series of plots 
in the drier part of the state in 1921 
ranged from 9 to 16.7 bus with an 
average protein content of 15%. More 
than one half of the 20 samples taken 
that year had a protein content of 15% 
or more. Yields from the same plots 
in 1923 ranged from 16.7 to 29 bus with 
an average protein of 18.8%. A larger 
number of samples was taken in 1923, 
but of the 60 samples taken, only one 
equaled the 15% protein reached by 
over one half the samples in 1921. Test 
weights in 1921 ranged from 58 to 60 
lbs and in 1923 from 55 to 60 lbs, indi- 
cating that the differences in protein 
content were valid, any advantages due 
to shrivelling favoring the 1923 crop. 
Similar variations due to differences in 
yield could be pointed out from many 
sources. This general principle applies 
to the current season. 
Early information on the 1944 crop 
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from the hard red winter wheat area 
indicates a protein level possibly 2% 
less than the normal average. The rea- 
son for this may be due to a train of 
circumstances somewhat as follows. The 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 
years ago proved the value of early 
plowing in preparing the winter wheat 
seed bed, and linked the advantage of 
early plowing to improved conditions 
for nitrification in the early plowed 
soil with consequent larger supply of 
available nitrogen. More recent work 
has also shown similar advantages from 
summer fallow in the drier areas of the 
state. The season of 1943 was very dry 
during late summer and fall, to a degree 
preventing the seeding of wheat until 
a very late date, in many cases so late 
that germination did not occur until 
midwinter. This dry weather was also 
unfavorable for nitrification and so re- 
duced the total available nitrate supply. 
This condition, together with ‘the fact 
that the wheat crop made almost its en- 
tire foundation and vegetative growth 
from late spring on and under condi- 
tions favorable for utilization of nitro- 
gen in vegetative development, would 
naturally leave a smaller margin of nitro- 
gen available for developing protein in 
the large resulting yield of grain. 


SOME CLIMATOLOGICAL FACTORS 


In the hard red spring wheat area 
moisture was abundant during the grow- 
ing season and temperatures were rela- 
tively cool, favoring a heavy growth and 
high yields. In some local areas rains 
were so frequent that the soil remained 
so wet as to prevent most favorable 
conditions for nitrification. Such com- 
binations tend to reduce the protein 
level of the crop. 

In the Pacific Northwest 1944 yields 
are good in the drier districts which 
produce the highest protein wheats in 
that region. The yields are not as high 
as in 1948, and protein should be better 
on the average than: last year, although 
not as high as in years of lower yield. 

In the soft red winter belt 1944 yields 
are higher than average and protein 
content normally would be expected to 
be lower than average. There is some 
indication that, if anything, protein is 
higher than average. This might be due 
to the fact that the maturation period 
in the soft winter area was unusually 
dry and corresponded in temperature 
and other conditions more nearly to that 
normally occurring in the plains states. 
As noted later, this affects carbohydrate 
synthesis and the deposit of starch in 
the wheat kernel, and consequently the 
relative proportions of starch and pro- 
tein. While unquestionably the basic 
principles. (which have been previously 
outlined) apply in general, this varia- 
tion suggests deficiencies in our informa- 
tion, and the danger of too sweeping 
conclusions. 


Factors That Affect 
Carbohydrate Synthesis 


() °VEeny the foregoing discus- 

sion has simplified the problem of 
wheat protein content by emphasizing the 
Primary relationship of nitrogen nutri- 
tion. It is granted that other factors 
have an important bearing on the end 
result, but in large part they contribute 
in one way or another to the effects of 
the primary nitrogen nutrition factor. 
For example, relatively cool tempera- 
tures during the period of kernel growth 
and maturation promote the formation 


of. carbohydrates, prolong the matura- 
tion process and result in storing larger 
quantities of starch with consequent 
lower percentage of protein in the ripe 
grain. 

The relatively high temperatures and 
lower humidities which normally prevail 
in the hard red winter and hard red 
spring areas after the crop has headed 
tend to reduce carbohydrate synthesis 
and storage and to shorten the matura- 
tion period resulting in grain of higher 
protein content and harder texture. 
Varying degrees of high temperature, 
low humidity and moisture shortage re- 
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sult in varying degrees of forced ma- 
turity and reduction in grain yield and 
test weight. A season such as 1944 with 
abundant moisture and relatively less 
hot weather results in more effective car- 
bohydrate synthesis and consequently less 
protein percentagewise in the grain. 


EFFECT OF VARIETY ON PROTEIN 


Variety without doubt is important in 
determining protein content, and more 
particularly protein quality. As a gen- 
eral rule, rank growing varieties which 
utilize a larger proportion of available 
nitrogen in vegetative growth are likely 
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to produce grain of lower protein con- 
tent. Heavy yielding varieties also are 
likely to produce grain of lower protein 
content, if there are any serious limita- 
tions in available nitrogen. Variety, 
also, determines the fundamental char- 
acter of wheat protein so long as other 
factors are favorable. Differences in the 
character of protein in Tenmarq and 
Chiefkan are inherent in the varieties 
and remain even when both carry the 
same protein content. This is a differ- 
ence which is recognized by the plant 
breeder, and new varieties must be in- 
troduced only as their protein character 
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THANK YOU MISTER..FOR THE 


flr hes, 


She's a sweetheart, and one of your star 
salesmen, too! She's all decked out in a brand new 
dress made from the cotton bags in which you pack 


your product. 


Mother has learned that cotton bags can be con- 
verted into many attractive things to wear.. 
cotton bags provide a ready source of sturdy mate- 


rial for home sewing. 


National advertising in farm publications, in domi- 


¢ 
You Cas [PGS 
by calling attention to this booklet in your 
own advertising if you are.now packing 
your product in cotton bags. If you are not 
using cotton bags, talk to your bag manu- 
facturer immediately—ask him for a copy 
of the booklet, and full information on how 
you may tie-in with this program, or write 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL of AMERICA f=] — 


MEMPHIS 1 P.O. Box 18 


nant home economics magazines, in 2,800 small-town 
newspapers, is increasing the interest of mothers all 
over America in sewing with cotton bags. It is build- 


ing their preference for cotton-bagged products. 


. that 


TENNESSEE © 






Tens of thousands of requests are being received 
for the 32-page pattern book, 
Home Sewing,” which shows things to make from cot- 
ton bags. Many teachers are making the booklet a 
part of their classroom sewing study. 


"Bag of Tricks for 
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meets use requirements. That, however, 
is a matter not concerned with the prob- 
lem of seasonal variation. 


DISEASES MAY AFFECT PROTEIN 


Another factor, which is probably not 
recognized by many as having a bearing 
on wheat protein content, is the presence 
or absence of leaf diseases. The disas- 


trous effects of stem rust, causing such 
a destructive breakdown in stem tissue 
as to greatly increase water loss by the 
plant, result in such a marked shrivel- 
ling and forced maturity of the grain as 
to draw attention away from other of 
its effects when present in less serious 
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amounts. As an illustration of this fact, 
leaf rust of wheat, not-iisually producing 
such spectacular effects as stem rust, 
was. considered until rather recently as 
not particularly serious. Work at the 
Indiana, Kansas and Minnesota agricul- 
tural experiment stations has shown, 
however, that leaf rust is a_ serious 
menace. When infection occurs early 
in the life of the plant it can be almost 
as destructive as stem rust. Even when 
it attacks the plant rather late in the 
growth period, as it quite commonly does 
in the northern United States and in 
Canada, it causes an important reduc- 
tion in yield, and a measurable reduc- 


tion in the protein content of the. grain. 
The growth of the rust fungus in the 
leaf tissues removes nitrogen otherwise 
available for the formation of grain 
protein, and in sufficient amount even to 
overbalance the loss of carbohydrate 
synthesizing tissue from the leaves. As 
noted above, other effects of stem. rust 
are so severe as to mask this result, but 
there is reason to believe that this rust 
also reduces wheat protein content when 
infection is not sufficiently severe . to 
cause too serious loss. Other leaf dis- 
eases can be assumed to produce similar 
results. _ It is quite probable that some 
of the new varieties which are resistant 





FOR BETTER GROWTH AND HATCHABILITY 


Riboflavin (vitamin Bz or G) is necessary in the growing chick for normal function and maintenance 
of the nervous system. A deficiency causes high embryonic mortality, curled toe paralysis, and restrains 
normal growth. Mature poultry likewise requires adequate Bz to maintain high hatchability. 


Although the amount of additional B. required is small—only around 2 grams (1/14 of an ounce) per 
ton of feed—it exerts a powerful and vital biological effect. Pure crystalline riboflavin is no longer on 
allocation and costs only 23¢ per million units (one gram). 


Your feed formulae, no matter what the ingredients are or in what proportion they are mixed, must 
have a definite riboflavin potency. Over 100 scientific reports* prove that hatchability and growth are 
directly related to adequate B» content. 


*If you have not already received your copy of “Riboflavin—Its Use in Poultry Rations” by Dr. G. F. 
Heuser of Cornell University, be sure to drop us a request without delay. This 18-page brochure gives 
an unbiased appraisal of all available scientific literature concerning the use of riboflavin in poultry feeds 
and renders a distinct service to the cause of better poultry nutrition. 


RIBOFLAVIN ‘ROCHE’ 





“VITAMINS BY THE TONS” pour in a steady 
stream from this ultra modern scientific plant, to meet 
military, civilian and feed requirements of America 
and her Allies, Unremittingly every “batch” must not 
only fulfill U. S. Pharmacopoeia requirements, but also 
rigid specifications developed within our own labora- 
tories, still pioneering. When you specify ‘Roche’— 
B,, By or C—you specify “the finest’! 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC. VITAMIN DIVISION - NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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to these diseases owe some of their rely. 
tively high protein content to abseng 
of the diseases. 


CALCIUM NOT A PRIMARY FACTOR 


The soils which grow our high pro- 
tein wheats are high in lime. Because 
of this fact, it has been suggested that 
this is an essential requirement fo, 
growing such wheat. While the soils of 
the hard red winter and hard red spring 
wheat areas of the United States are 
high in lime, they are also high in oy. 
ganic matter and nitrogen. That this 
latter is the important factor in deter. 
mining the protein content of the wheat 
grown on these soils is indicated py 
comparison with other high lime soils in 
the far West. These latter soils are 
also high in lime, but except under most 
favorable conditions are low in organic 
matter and nitrogen. When water js 
not a limiting factor in producing good 
crop yields, none of them produce high 
protein wheat. In every case the low 
protein can be traced to deficient soil 
nitrogen. Lime may have an_ indirect 
effect not known to us on the basis of 
present knowledge, but it seems evident 
that it is not a primary effect. 

In attempting to outline a basis for 
interpreting variations in year to year 
crop quality, it is obviously impossible 
with present knowledge to explain all 
Many factors may affect nitro- 
and the accompanying 


cases. 
gen nutrition 
processes of carbohydrate synthesis and 
storage which play a part in final grain 
composition. The principles as outlined 
do, however, give a general basis for 
arriving at some understanding of the 
problem. Even though this discussion 
does no more than to stimulate a con- 
structive approach to a finally more com- 
plete understanding of the underlying 
principles controlling protein content in 
wheat, it should be of some use. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ONE-MINUTE QUIZ 

Without hesitating and “trying to re- 
member,” see if you can supply the 
answers to these questions about your 
mill: 

Where are the fire extinguishers lo- 
cated on each floor? 

Is your mill equipped with an ex- 
tinguisher to fight an oil or gasoline 
fire? 

Where is the nearest fire alarm box 
located? 

What is the telephone number of the 
fire department? 

Where is the master electrical switch 
for the power circuit? 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

All places where belts discharge grain 
should be provided with adequate posi- 
tive air aspiration both above and be- 
low the grain stream. Trippers may be 
equipped with self-contained fan units 
mounted on the tripper carriage and 
driven by the belt or by other effective 
means. It igs recommended that ait 
aspiration or other effective means be 
applied to the ends of belts where n0 
grain is discharged to prevent tailings 
of chaff and dust from accumulating on 
the floor at the end of the belt. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 





In measuring wheat or other grain, 
“test weight” refers to the bulk weight 
of 2,150.42 cu in of the grain, but 
the measured substance must be placed 
in the container in such a way that un- 
due packing is avoided. 
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SAFETY IN HANDLING 


BELT SHIFTERS 


Reproduced from a pamphlet published 
by the National Safety Council, Inc. 


hand. Such a practice, soon or 

later, results in a serious injury, 
either by cutting the fingers or hand by 
contact with the edge of the belt or its 
fasteners, or by catching the fingers or 
hand between the belt and the pulley. 

Belt shifters may be divided into two 
general types: those which shift the belt 
by means of forks fastened to a bar 
connected to a shifter handle; and those 
which shift the belt by means of a series 
of levers or chains. The latter type is 
generally used for shifting cone belt 
pulleys on lathes, shapers, drill presses, 
slotters and other machines driven by 
cone pulley belts. 

All belt shifters should be positive in 
action and should be provided with a 
locking device to keep the belt in the 
proper position and to prevent it from 
the cone pulley or weaving from side to 
side. The belt guides can be moved only 
creeping. If the forks of the shifter are 
provided with rollers, wear on the edges 
of the belt and the possibility of a 
ragged edge of the belt catching in the 
forks will be reduced to a minimum. 
The distance between the forks should 
be such that the belt does not touch 
them except when the belt is shifted. 

One mechanical cone pulley belt shift- 
er consists of a simple arrangement of 
an upper and lower bracket, and oper- 
ating lever, a cut steel pinion and rack 
to actuate the sliding shifter arms, and 
two roller belt guides. The belt is easily 
shifted to the desired steps of the cone 
pulleys by grasping the U-shaped offset 
of the operating lever with the left hand 
and turning the lever to the right or left 
as may be required. The belt guides 
are firmly held sidewise by an automatic 
gravity lock which prevents the belt 
from contacting with the shoulders of 
by manually turning the operating lever. 

Another cone pulley shifter consists of 
two relatively fixed sections of rack, one 
on the countershaft and the other on 
the machine frame. On each of these 
racks is mounted a belt shifting bracket 
which is operated by means of a pinion 
gear that engages the rack and moves 
the two brackets in the same direction, 
one in advance of the other. A conven- 
iently located lever operates both pin- 
ions. When the operating lever is 
turned, the first half of the revolution 
moves the belt from a larger to a smaller 
step on one of the cone pulleys and 
the next half revolution moves the belt 
from a smaller to a larger step on the 
other cone pulley. The belt can be 
moved from its position only by turning 
the operating lever. 

Belt shifters should be so located that 
they can be easily and quickly operated, 
will not interfere with machine guards, 
and can be easily inspected, maintained 
and repaired. 

Care should be taken to locate shifter 
handles in safe positions. If it is neces- 
sary to locate the shifter handles over 
Work places, the handles should not ex- 
tend lower than within 6 feet 6 inches 
above the floor level; this will help to 
prevent men striking them. Shifter 
handles should not be located over or 
along passageways where they are liable 


B ne should never be shifted by 


to be struck and accidentally moved to 
the running position. 

The handles of all belt shifters of the 
same type in any shop should move in 
one direction to stop the machines; that 
is, all to the right or all to the left. 
Otherwise there may be confusion re- 


sulting in injury to someone or in dam- 
age to property. It is understood that 


. the moving of all belt shifters of a type 


in one direction does not apply to fric- 
tion clutches on countershafts carrying 
two clutch pulleys with open and crossed 
belts respectively. In such cases the 
belt shifter handle has three positions 
and the machine is at a standstill when 
the handle is in the neutral or center 
position. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
CHANGING SIFTING MEDIUMS 
Given a certain milling program and 
certain equipment for carrying it out, 
we try to adjust our reducing machines 
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(including the break rolls) in such a 
way that the various sifting apparatus 
provided will make separations as near- 
ly perfect as possible and send on to 
the next machine in the line just the 
right amount of material for reduction. 
If this cannot be done even with effi- 
cient rolls and cloth for any of several 
reasons, among which may be unfavor- 
able 
humidity, faulty wheat conditioning, or 


conditions of temperature and 
even a mill mix with inherent deficiencies, 
then changes in the sifting mediums will 
be justified —Studies in Practical Mill- 


ing. 





* IT’S AN OLD AMERICAN CUSTOM x 





TOWN MEETING 


The spirit of democracy is at its finest in the Town Meet- 


ing, where every citizen has a chance to air both grievances 


and opinions. 


To an American it is a God-given right to criticize anything 


he disagrees with, but we have always coupled our criticism 


with constructive action and this alertness is one of the chief 


elements of American greatness. 


Swiss Silk has always been alert to every changing need of 


the milling industry, and our silks have been standardized 


with such care, that millers know they can depend on Swiss 


Silk for every bolting need. 





BODMER + DUFOUR + EXCELSIOR » SCHINDLER - WYDLER 
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Chemistry for the Operative Miller 


By Dr. C. O. Swanson 


Kansas State College 


Sources of Chemical Substances in Wheat 


HE unusual is more likely to 
i arouse our interest than the com- 
monplace. Yet, what happens 
daily before our eyes is full of wonder 
when we stop to observe. A wheat ker- 
nel is so small that there are about 
14,000 in a pound, still when that tiny 
seed is put into moist soil it sprouts and 
grows into another wheat plant which 
sometimes may produce over 100 kernels. 
The life principle which was laid down 
in the kernel at the time of its forma- 
tion starts all this transformation. 
The purpose of the wheat kernel is 





to produce another plant, and for this 
it is well fitted by nature. The start 
of the embryo leaves and roots is in 
the germ. When the kernel is moistened 
by the water in the soil and the temper- 
ature is suitable the growth processes 
begin. In the seed are all the substances, 
principally protein and mineral elements, 
needed for initial growth. By means of 
the proteolytic enzymes, the proteins are 
broken down into the amino acids which 
are used to build new tissues. The oxi- 
dation of organic compounds supplies 
energy. The mineral elements needed 
in the transformation caused by life’s 
processes, are laid down in the kernel 
when it is formed. But for these min- 
eral elements not a single wheat kernel 
could sprout and grow into another 
plant which in turn produces more wheat 
kernels. The mineral elements are gen- 






































new bulletin 


will help you to 
insure high quality 
standards for 
MILLED 
PRODUCTS 





This “ENTOLETER” handles 
75 barrels per hour. Others 
made to handle 10, 25 or 50 
barrels hourly. The machine 
requires small space and low 
headroom. Operates simply 
and at slight cost. 
















Information in this 


INFESTATION DESTROYER 


FNTOLETE 





——— 


F R E E ! Y Modern Control 
ation 


sect Infesta 


Write for free copy of this interesting 
bulletin, containing 6 pages of informa- 
tive text and pictures on the latest 


“ENTOLETER?” applications. The me- 
chanical “ENTOLETER” insures a new 
positive method of insect control for flour 
mills and food plants. It serves most 
effectively to protect quality of products 
and helps to avoid waste of vital ma- 
terials. 


Independent tests, supported by actual 
plant performance records, show that 
the “ENTOLETER” is 100% effective 
in destroying insect eggs and all other 
forms of insect infestation in free-flowing 
dry materials. 


Approximately 3 ft. high by 2 ft. in 
diameter, “ENTOLETERS” are easily 
installed. Prompt deliveries. ENTO- 
LETER DIVISION, The Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Company, Inc., 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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erally those which are not removed by 
burning but remain in the ash. 


SOIL, AIR AND WATER 


Enough material is stored in the tiny 
kernel to produce leaves which reach 
above the ground and also roots which 
ramify in the soil. As soon as the ma- 
terial in the kernel has been utilized the 
infant plant is put on its own. Hence- 
forth, it must get its material for living 
and growing from the soil, from the 
water, and from the air. The mineral 
elements come from the soil, the other 
elements come from water and_ air. 
Since ash constitutes only about 2% of 
the wheat substance, it follows that only 
a small part comes from the soil. The 
nitrogen which constitutes about 2% of 
the wheat also comes directly from the 
soil to the wheat, but the ultimate 
source of the nitrogen is the air. 


BASIS OF THE WORLD'S FOOD SUPPLY 


These growth processes are the foun- 
dation of the world’s food supply. Most 
foods for man come directly from plants, 
and since animals live on plant sub- 
stances plants ultimately furnish all 
food. This is a commonplace phenomena 
which happens before our eyes, and it 
excites our wonder only when we stop 
to consider .the wonderful processes. 
Life persists in wheat only 10 to 15 years 
under favorable circumstances. On the 
preservation of this life and subsequent 
growth into other plants depends the 
well being of the human race. 


SIX ELEMENTS CONSTITUTE 98% OF WHEAT 


The elementary composition of the 
main compounds or group of substances 


in wheat is comparatively simple. Water, 
the simplest, consists of two molecules of 
hydrogen and one of oxygen; the carbo- 
hydrates and fats contain these two ele- 
ments in addition to carbon. All pro- 
teins contain these three elements and 
in addition, the elements nitrogen and 
sulphur. Many of the more complex 
proteins also contain phosphorus. ‘Thus 
about 98% of the wheat kernel consists 
of only six elements. Carbon and oxy- 
gen constitute about 90%, hydrogen 
about 6% and nitrogen about 2%. Sul- 
phur is somewhat less than 0.2% and 
phosphorus somewhat less than 0.4% 
of the total. The rest consists of over 
20 elements, most of which are present 
in minute amounts. 


ORGANIC AND INORGANIC COMPOUNDS 


When a sample of wheat is heated in 
the ash furnace, a little less than 2% 
remains as ash. The carbohydrates, fats, 
proteins and some other compounds are 
destroyed, mostly by being changed into 
gases, which pass into the air. The 
substances which are thus destroyed are 
conveniently classed as organic and 
those which resist the heat treatment as 
The division is not sharp. 
sulphur and 


inorganic. 
Some elements, notably 
chlorine which are classed as inorganic, 
will also be largely changed into sub- 
stances that pass off with the gases. 
While the ash thus contains most of the 
inorganic elements it does not contain 
all. The total amounts of some inor- 
ganic elements which occur in the larger 
amounts may be determined by analyzing 
the wheat ash but several others must 





@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 

@ Last Longer 

@ No Joint Wear 


@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 


@ Immediate Delivery 
Ask for Particulars 





NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. « 
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OUR SALT carries 
an umbrella! 


Know why an Englishman carries an 
umbrella? To keep dry, of course ...and 
today we’ve developed a practical 
“ymbrella” for Diamond Crystal Salt 
—to help keep it dry and prevent caking. 





Salt cakes when exposed to excessive 
humidity, because moisture condenses 
on salt particles, forming a thin layer 
of brine. Then, in dry weather, the 
brine evaporates and the crystals knit 
together. 





Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attracting 
impurities, such as calcium chloride, 


helps. So does complete removal of fines - 


by careful screening. Most important is 
to provide salt with a moisture-vapor- 
resistant package to keep out dampness. 





Take our Flour Salt bag, for example. 
It is composed of three 50-lb. sheets of 
kraft and two 25-lb. sheets of kraft, 
laminated together with 40 lbs. of as- 
phalt per ream. That’s a lot of asphalt, 
and it costs us more money—but our 
moisture-vapor transmission tests show 
that this bag is well worth the extra 
cost. The bag is even sewn with waxed 
thread to seal the holes made by the 
sewing-machine needle. That’s real pro- 
tection—one reason we have been able 
to eliminate caking as a major problem! 


NEED HELP? HERE IT IS! 


If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 
be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-1, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 


SALT 











PERFECT FLOUR 
BAGS 


Vacuum Cleaned — Reconditioned 
Specialists 


SERVICE BAG & BURLAP CO. . 
914-916 McCarter Highway, 
NEWARK 2, N. J. 


“Our Inspection Is Your 
Protection” 
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be obtained by special methods which 
start directly with the wheat substance. 


USE OF ELEMENTS 


The most obvious use of elements in 
wheat or other plants is to serve as 
building material. Carbohydrates and 
fats are built of the three elements, car- 
bon, hydrogen and oxygen. All photeins 
contain, in addition to these three, the 
elements nitrogen and sulphur. Some 
of the more complex proteins also con- 
tain phosphorus. However, these build- 
ing processes will not take place unless 
various mineral elements come to the 
plant from the soil. Plants cannot live 
and function without these soil elements. 
Since all these constitute less than 2% 
of the wheat substance, it follows that 
the amount of each needed by the plants 
is comparatively small. But without 
these tiny amounts the plants cannot 
build carbohydrates, fats and proteins 
which comprise about 98% of the dry 
matter in wheat. 


SUPPLY OF SOIL ELEMENTS LIMITED 


The source of carbon, which consti- 
tutes about 45% of the dry matter, is 
partly from the air and partly from 
water. Hydrogen comes from water. 
The supply of these elements may be 
considered abundant which means that 
they are not limiting factors in crop 
productions. Any one of the elements 
obtained from the soil may be a limit- 
ing factor. This is particularly true ot 
nitrogen since it is required in larger 
amounts than-any other of the elements 
obtained from the soil. In the past cen- 
tury some writers predicted starvation 
for mankind because the available sup- 
plies of nitrates would be exhausted. 
Chemical methods have since been dis- 
covered to fix the nitrogen of the. air. 
The amount of nitrogen in the air over 
one acre of land is estimated to be 
enough for about 40,000,000 bus of wheat. 
The ultimate source of nitrogen is there- 
fore unlimited, but it takes energy for 
its fixation. The soil elements are dis- 
tinctly limited, and the future food 
supply of the world depends on their 
conservation. 

ESSENTIAL AND NONESSENTIAL ELEMENTS 

Plant physiologists have determined 
by elaborate experiments that certain 
elements are essential in addition to 
those used as building material in order 
that the building processes in the plant 
shall take place. While some of these 
elements do not form a part of the fin- 
ished compounds, the building processes 
which result in these compounds will not 
proceed in their absence. Such elements 
as well as those used for building are 
classed as essential, There are still some 
other mineral elements which are pres- 
ent in small amounts whose essentiality 
has not been established. For the pres- 
ent they are considered as nonessential 
and their presence is due to being ab- 
sorbed from the soil together with the 
known essential elements. 


NUMBER OF ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS 

Before 1900, books on plant physiol- 
ogy usually listed 10 elements as abso- 
lutely essential to plant life. First of 
all were the six used as the main build- 
ing materials: Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen, phosphorus and sulphur. Then 
there were four others: Potassium, cal- 
cium, magnesium and iron. If any one 
of these four were absent in the culture 
medium, complete growth would not take 
place. When a seed was planted in a 





culture medium and if any one of these 
four elements were absent, the seed 
would sprout, develop a few roots and 
leaves and then die. The initial growth 
could take place because there was 
stored in the seed small amounts of these 
essential elements. When these amounts 
were utilized growth would stop. 


WATER AND SAND CULTURES 


Sand and water cultures are used to 
determine ‘the absolute needs of any one 
of the elements taken from the soil. 
Pure sand consists of silicon dioxide. 
All the elements thought to be essential 
except the one tested are added to the 
purified sand used as the soil. Thus 
when all needed elements in appropriate 
salts are present except one, potassium 
for instance, the growth processes will 
stop as soon as the amount of this ele- 
ment present in the seed has been util- 
ized. Water cultures have been found 
preferable to sand cultures. Obviously 
the need for silicon could not be deter- 
mined by sand cultures. If this water 
contains, in solutions, all the elements 
needed the plant will grow to maturity 
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and produce viable seeds. Any one ele- 
ment is judged to be essential if its 
absence results in death or in the dis- 
turbance of some physiological function. 
The latter is shown in lack of growth, 
vigor, in lessened ‘resistance to unfavor- 
able growth conditions or plant diseases. 
By such methods about 20 or more ele- 
ments have been shown to be essential. 
The exact line of demarcation between 
the essential and nonessential elements 
used in minute amounts is not definitely 
established. 

The needed amounts of certain ele- 
ments are extremely small. In fact, the 
slight impurities found in salts used in 
the earlier cultures were sufficient for 
the plant needs. The amount of silicon 
needed by the plant is so small that all! 
which is necessary can be obtained from 
the walls in the glass vessels used for 
the water culture. With the develop- 
ment of nutrient salts of higher degree 
of purity and better technique the list 
of essential elements has been made to 
include several which formerly were not 
classed as essential. 
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Akron, Ohio is generally regarded 

as the first commercial producer 
of oatmeal in the United States. He 
first sold oatmeal in 1854. Mr. Schu- 
macher operated a general store and 
probably ground oats on a hand grinder 
and used a sieve to separate the fine 
meal from the hulls. He first sold his 
product in glass jars. 


F atren, onic SCHUMACHER of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLING OF ROLLED OATS 


By Joseph Loufek 


At that time some oatmeal was im- 
ported from Scotland and was sold by 
apothecaries for use by invalids and 
persons in ill health. Mr. Schumacher 
decided to go into oatmeal milling on a 
larger scale and built a small mill, 
gradually increasing its capacity and in 
the 1880’s he had come to be known 
as the oatmeal king of America. He 
retired from the oatmeal business in 1899. 


Soon after Mr. Schumacher had built 
his mill, many others started building 
oatmeal mills with capacities of 25 bbls 
or more per day. At first, oat mill- 
ing was a rather promising industry, but 
as the years went by, many oat mill- 
ers found out that it was not all 
pleasure and high profits. The indus- 
try was overbuilt and the American pub- 
lic did not consume the output. Ex- 
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port trade took only a portion of the 
capacity, mostly in steel-cut oats, and 
different grades of ground oatmeal fo; 
cracker factories and such. 

Some of the mills had capacities of 
from 300 to 500 bbls daily and the only 
way to make sales was to cut prices, 
Naturally there was a limit to price-cut- 
ting and soon the mills started to cop- 
solidate into groups. Even these cop- 
solidations were not profitable ventures 
at times. About 1891 the American 
Cereal Co. was organized and a com- 
bination of several mills was made. In 
1901 the Quaker Oats Co. was founded, 
More mills were taken into the new com- 
pany, some mills being of small capacity, 
The small mills could not produce rolled 
oats at a cost to compete with the 
larger mills and many were shut down, 
The Great Western Cereal Co. was one 
of the principal competitors of the Quak- 
er Oats Co. It was purchased in 191] 
by the Quaker Oats Co. and now that 
company is the chief producer in the in- 
dustry. There are several independent 
oat mills in operation in the Midwest 
and on the Pacific Coast. 


22,000 BBLS DAILY CAPACITY 


The total capacity of the oat mills in 
operation in the United States has been 
estimated at about 22,200 bbls. Canadian 
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Mr. Loufek, the author of this article, 
was engaged in oat milling during prac- 
tically all of his milling career. He be- 
gan in 1893 with the Quaker Oats Co. in 
Davenport, Iowa, and later superin- 
tended the building of oat mills for the 
Purity Oats Co. in Keokuk and Daven- 
port. At the time of his retirement, he 
was with the Ralston-Purina Co. at 
Davenport. 
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mills have about one-half that total 
capacity. The mills in the United States 
use about 82,000,000 bus of field oats 
per year, which is a rather small per- 
centage of the total crop. A _ higher 
percentage of oats is used by feed 
mills, but at that, government estimates 
show that less than 10% of all the oats 
produced leaves the farms. The total 
production of oats now averages about 
1,018,000,000 bus. 

The standard weight per bushel for 
oats is 82 lbs. The weight varies from 
22 to 38 lbs. Oats fairly free of barley 
and other grains and weighing from 
33 to 35 lbs per bu are best for 
milling. From 10 to 16 bus of oats 
are required to produce a barrel of 
rolled oats. A standard oat “barrel” is 
180 Ibs. A fair average yield runs about 
12 bus (884 lbs) on oats from Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, or Minnesota. 

Oats grown in the western states and 
Canada are much larger and the weight 
may run to more than 40 Ibs per bushel. 
The following products result from mill- 
ing 384 lbs (12 bus) of oats: 180 lbs 
rolled oats; 101 lbs oatfeed; 76 lbs light 
oats; 8 Ibs middlings; plus 19 lbs for 
shrinkage. 

Shrinkage results in drying oats pre 
paratory to milling. Fields oats may 
contain 12% moisture and are dried 
down to 614% or less moisture. Rolled 
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pats contain 10% moisture. and. oatfeed 

about 7%. $72 
$iX STEPS IN MILLING PROCESS 

There are six- ‘general steps or op- 
erations in the production of rolled oats 
or oatmeal ag “the housewife calls the 
product. These operations are, in the 
order performed: Cleaning the oats, dry- 
ing, grading and hulling, separation of 
the hulled from the unhulled oats, flak- 
ing the groats, and finally, packing. 

Qats are very uneven in size. There 
wre large, medium and small or pin 
pats; heavy or light, and short or long 
perries. It requires a lot of machinery 
in the cleaning house to grade out im- 
purities such as short straws, weed stems, 
geds of all kinds and other grains such 
43 corn and wheat. Chaff and light 
oats are taken out by air suction. A 
salper may be used to remove sticks, 
jong straws or anything else that might 
interfere with the free flow of grain 
from the storage bins. 

Oats cannot be cleaned on one ma- 
chine. A separator first takes out corn, 
weed stems and some over-size oats. The 
bottom screen of the separator usually is 
used to take out sand and small seeds 
while suction removes dust, chaff and 
light oats. Good care must be taken 
in the cleaning house to remove unusual- 
ly dark weed stems because if they are 
broken up into short pieces they will 
go with the milling oats into the drying 
house and from there to the mill they 
are hard to separate and some of the 
dark pieces may appear in the finished 
product. Small seeds such as mustard 
can be taken out on sand screens. Large 
seeds such as wild bean, wild rose seed, 
small wheat, cockle, and many others 
are removed on cockle machines. 

After the oats go through several 
separators and many other cleaners, 
they are ready for the drying house. 
There are many types of dryers; some 
are fired with coke and others use 
steam coils for the source of heat. 
Many mills use what are called steam 
dry pans. These pans are built in bat- 
teries of six or more in a frame, one 
above the other. Oats go into the top 
pans and are moved by sweeps into the 
pans below. The flow of oats is regu- 
lated by gates on the side of each pan. 
The heat is derived from steam jackets 
between the pans. 


HULLED OATS CONTAIN SIX AND 
ONE HALF PER CENT FAT 

Hulled oats or groats contain about 
64% fat which is not found in any 
other grain. When the germ is removed 
frm wheat, barley or corn, very lit- 
tle fat is left in the grain. The heat 
treatment of oats preserves the fat to a 
tertain extent so that the grain does 
not become rancid. 

It is a general practice to store dried 
vats in bins for 12 hours or longer in 
order that the remaining moisture in 
the grain will become evenly distributed. 
Small oats may be too dry and large 
berries may contain too much moisture. 
Field oats as received contain from 10 
0 14% moisture and are dried down to 
% or less moisture. 

Dry oats from the storage bins are 
laken into the mill and are graded into 
large, medium and small sizes before go- 
ng on to the hulling stones, The stones 
wre about six. inches thick,. usually 48 


Inches in diameter: and ate bolted on — 


“st iron backs. They run from 195 
0 200 r.p.m, A stone about six inches 
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thick, with proper eare, will last about 
20 years. : 

The oats are run between the stones, 
and the hulls, being quite dry, crack 
and peel off. Stones require| redressing 
about each three months. It is very im- 
portant. to keep the upper runner in 
good balance. The bed stone, which is 
stationary, must be kept perfectly level 
and the upper stone must be trammed so 
the space between the stones is the 
same all around. Stones poorly dressed, 
out of level, unbalanced or out of tram 


The hulling stones are set far enough 
apart to allow the oats to tumble end 
on end and the hulls are split off rather 
than ground off and about 95% of them 
are freed on going through the 
huller once. 

The mixture of hulled and unhulled 
oats, loose hulls and dust is elevated to 
hexagon reels which whip off and: re- 
move the dust. No. 16 or 18 wire cloth 
on reels not, only removes dust but al- 
so acts as a scourer, taking off much of 
the fine, bristle-like brush from the 
groats. As the hulled oats travel over 





will break up too many good -groats. 


Each size of oats is hulled separately. | many other graders in further processing, 
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more and more of the bristle comes off. 
This is why oat milling requires so many 
aspirations. 

Loose hulls are removed on aspirators. 
After the dust and loose hulls are re- 
moved on reels and aspirators, the mill- 
ing separator can be used as the next 
machine. Screens scalp off any long oats 
that slipped through the huller. The 
first suction on the separator takes out 
hulls that slipped through the aspirator 
and the second suction will take out 
chips and pin oats. 

Next comes the rather complicated 
problem of separating unhulled ‘oats 
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Comparison proves V-90 is different! For example .. . 

When a V-90 dough is rolled out to a thickness one- 
third less than an ordinary self-rising flour dough, 
biscuits of approximately the same height and volume 
result: Furthermore, one-third more biscuits are ob- 
tained from an equivalent amount of V-90 dough. Yes, 
and those V-90 biscuits, while almost identical in size, 
are a third lighter by actual weight. 

The reason for this greater yield is easily explained. 
Rolling the V-90 dough thinncr obviously provides a 
greater area from which more biscuits can be cut. The 
remarkable leavening action of V-90, however, raises 
the thinner dough to the same height that ordinary 
phosphate raises the thicker dough. While the V-90 
biscuits are therefore of the same size, each is con- 
siderably lighter, and many more of them can be 
baked from the same amount of dough. Here are 
average results from many laboratory bakes: 


Ordinary 

Phosphate V-90 
Weight of self-rising flour....... 1 Ib. 1 Ib. 
Thickness of dough ............+.. 34” V4” 
Weight per biscuit.............+. 0.61 oz. 0.45 oz. 
Height of 6 biscuits...........-. 6.5” 6.4” 
Calculated total biscuits 

per Ib. of flour............006- 38.6 51 


Where you get only 39 biscuits of a certain size 
from a pound of ordinary self-rising flour, 51 biscuits 
of the same size can be baked from the same amount 
of V-90 self-rising flour . . . a full dozen more! Size 
of the biscuits made from each type of flour is prac- 
tically identical . . . note comparative height of 6 
biscuits. Note, too the striking difference in weight 
per biscuit. 

Yes, comparative bakes certainly prove that V-90 
is different! 
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from hulled oats (groats). The old 
process used to about 1892 was called 
the three-hulling system. Oats went 
through the first, second and_ third 
hullers. There were no groat graders 
such as the Paddy machines, Carter disc 
graders or Oliver graders. Separation 
was made on a table-like cabinet made 
up of triangular blocks forming chan- 
nels a few inches wide. Hulled and un- 
hulled oats were fed into the channels 
and a horizontal motion moved them 
against the blocks. Hulled oats traveled 
downward and unhulled oats traveled up- 
ward. This principle was first used in 


a machine invented by a German oat 
miller named Schulle. American com- 
panies improved on the machine by 
putting it in better balance and also 
designed better channels. A good separa- 
tion can be made on this type of machine 
if the cabinet is set at the proper angle 
and the correct speed is used. Some 
mills make finished groats on the first 
grading while others use the first ma- 
chine as a scalper and thes second as a 
finisher. Oat mills have done a lot of 
experimenting in the past few years in 
an attempt to find a better way to grade 
out hulled oats. Paddy machines and 
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other graders will not make a complete 
separation. Returns from groat graders 
always have a lot of good hulled oats 
(groats) in them and while unhulled 
oats in returns are small in percentage, 
all of it usually goes to the second 
huller for rehulling and by closer hulling 
the ends of good hulled oats are taken 
off in order to hull the shorter oats. 
Some mills use the Carter Disc Sepa- 
rator to grade returns. Good results 
can be obtained if the correct size 
pockets in the discs are used. Other 
graders used include the Oliver grader 
and the apron grader. Dust from reels, 
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oat hulls and dust and chaff from the 
cleaning house are ground in an attri. 
tion mill and sold as oatfeed, 

Much of the oat hulls produced toga, 
goes into the production of furfural, ; 
chemical for which there is a heavy de. 
mand. 

Hulled oats or groats, after being 
milled, graded and polished, are reag; 
to be flaked into rolled oats. This ; 
done on smooth flaking rolls. 

Groats are steamed before going 1, 
the rolls. Many different types of steay. 
ers are used. Most of them are “home. 
made.” 

A pair of 9-in. by 30-in. rolls yi 
flake from 28,000 to 30,000 Ibs of groats 
in 24 hours. . Most of the mills flake oy 
large groats for their leading brand 
of packaged rolled oats. The smaller 
groats are flaked for bulk oats or what 
are called competitive brands. 

STEEL-CUT OATS A FORERUNNER 

While four out of five housewives prob. 
ably refer to rolled oats as “oatmeal,” 
the real oatmeal was a forerunner of 
rolled oats, Seventy-five 
rolled oats were almost unknown. Steel. 
cut oatmeal was the standard commodity 
and was a great improvement over the 
crudely crushed and _ ground 
groats. As the cook stove supplanted 
the fireplace for the preparation of food, 
makers of oatmeal wanted to improve 
their product so that it would cook 
faster on the stove. A cutting machine 
was invented to cut groats into cubes 
of different sizes. By grading on sieves, 
three standard grades were produced. 
The grade A meal was about like granu- 
lated corn meal in size and grade 3 
was the size of small corn grits. Grade 
C, or pinhead oatmeal, was the size of 
larger corn grits. 

The cutting machine consisted princi- 
pally of a steel plate 3/16-in. thick with 
round holes 9/64-in. in diameter drilled 
in it at close intervals. The tops of the § 
holes were countersunk and put the 
groats in an upright position. A series 
of knives arranged under the plate cut 
the groats. The motion of the machine 
was similar to that of a cabbage shred- 
der. The device did good work if the 
knives were kept sharp. : 

During the transition period from cut 
to rolled oats, the mills made about 
50% rolled oats and 50% steel-cut oats. 
The European trade preferred cut oats 
at that time. After 1900, very little 
steel-cut oatmeal was made for table 
use. Gasoline and kerosene stoves in- 
creased the demand for quick-cooking 
oats, 

About 1918-20, oat mills started to 
produce quick-cooking or instant oats, 
which are steamed and flaked steel-cut 
oats. Today about two thirds of the 
oats sold for table use are the quick- 
cooking or “instant” type. 

The barrel was the standard package 
for table oats prior to 1885. Grocers 
sold oatmeal by bulk only. Steel-cut 
oats pack in barrels easily but rolled ot 
flakes are much more bulky. At the 
time rolled oats were first produced, 
the oat millers naturally adopted the 
same size barrel as was used for wheat 
flour since it was a standard size among 
all cooperage companies. Because of the 
bulkiness, only 180 Ibs could be forced 
into a barrel, thus that weight was » 
standard for a barrel of oats. Mills 
gradually started to pack rolled o's 
in burlap, jute and cotton bags ™ 
weights of 100, 90, 45, and 22% |bs. 
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Much was packed in 5-lb paper bags, 
usually shipped from the mill 20 to a 
burlap covered bale. 

Some oat mills packed rolled oats and 
some steel-cut oats in small square pack- 
ages as far back as 1886. At that time 
the mills did not have automatic scales, 
carton sealers or labeling machines. 
Filling, weighing, sealing and labeling 
were all done by hand. . Plain card- 
board shells were used. Packing and 
labeling were very slow and a printed 
carton was adopted to eliminate the 
labeling operation. Soon weighing and 
packing machines, carton sealers, etc., 
were invented and kept pace with the 
increasing demand for rolled oats. 

Square cartons were not always sealed 
to satisfaction. Rolled oats did not stay 
fresh long in poorly sealed cartons and 
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about 1906 sales of rolled’ oats began 
to fall off. At that time, the writer 
thought that if a better package was 
used for rolled oats, it would stop 
many complaints and more oats would 
be marketed. Our mill purchased a 
number of round paper cartons which 
were lined on the inside with a thin 
film of paraffin. The label sealed both 
top and bottom caps to the body of the 
carton. This package proved to be very 
popular and soon other mills adopted 
the round carton. 

Many improvements have been made in 
the packaging of oatmeal and today the 
automatic machines which pack, weigh, 
seal and label the cartons are used by 
practically all oat mills as well as by 
manufacturers of other food products. 








Sassafras Bread 








OWN in Greene County, Virginia, 

when some of the boys get to talk- 
ing they are just as likely as not to 
mention Shifflette’s Sassafras Bread. You 
would think, from the sound of it, it 
was something figured out in a big 
bakery or as one of the health flour 
recipes that get mentioned on radio pro- 


grams. It wasn’t. 





* 





* 
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Oban Shifflette is a Greene County 
farmer who began raising sassafras 
wheat because he couldn’t help it. Sassa- 
fras bread, as famous as it is getting 
to be, is really an accident. Greene 
county is a part of what has been known 
for hundreds of years as “Virginia’s 


sassafras territory.” Oban _ Shifflette 
moved there 20 years ago. 
“When I began raising sassafras 


wheat,” Mr. Shifflette admitted recently, 
“IT didn’t know what I was doing. Until 
1924 or thereabouts I never heard of 
sassafras biscuits or sassafras rolls.” It 
was in the fall of 1924 that a 10-acre 
field Shifflette cleared turned out to be 
full of sassafras bushes. The clearing job 
was not too good. Next spring, when the 
wheat the farmer planted began to ap- 
pear, hundreds of thousands of sassafras 
sprouts appeared also. Oban and his 
three boys, Tim, John and Joe, worked 
hard trying to pull out the sprouts. 
But after two weeks, the field was just 
the way it had been before. When July 
came, the Shifflettes decided to cut the 
wheat and sassafras together and let it 
go at that. The threshing machine be- 
came clogged up every half hour or so 
and had to be cleared. The wheat had 
to be hauled over to the adjoining 
county of Madison, where the Weaver 
mill is worked by the Robinson River. 
At the mill, it went through two fanning 
processes to separate the grain from 
sassafras leaves and twigs. Then the 
grinding began. The result was a tangy 
flour with a distinct sassafras taste that 
produced delightfully flaky _ biscuits, 
rolls, or bread. Oban got excited and 
started telling: people he had the best 
bread in the land, a bread easily di- 
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gested, a bread that might even he , 
blood tonic. His friends, a little skep- 
tical at first, borrowed some of the floy 
and came back with similar enthusiasm, 
Greene county doesn’t run to commereia| 
minds. Nobody has ever called up any 
city bakery firm to tell them about saggy. 
fras bread. But a lot of farmers haye 
followed Oban Shifflette’s example. They 
set apart a little field, perhaps 10 o 
20 acres, then mix some sassafras with 
the wheat seed. But no matter who 
raises it, Virginia people talk it up as 
“Shifflette’s Sassafras Bread.”—Pgtp. 
finder. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
THE FIRST MIDDLINGS PURIFIER 
Long before the advent of either the 

roller mill or the middlings purifier, 

millers learned that they could produce 
cleaner flour by breaking it gradually on 
stones and regrinding the resultant 
coarse meals, Soft wheats treated in this 
way responded very favorably, the rea- 
son being that the tough bran and the 
mealy endosperms combined to make 
flouring without great bran comminution 
comparatively easy. With hard wheats 
it was different, and the millers of 

Hungary, in particular, began to prac- 

tice-purification in connection with high 

grinding before any machine for the 
purpose came into being. Kozmin relates 
that one Ignatz Paur began to purify 

the middlings of hard wheat with a 

hand bellows early in the 19th century 

and constructed an apparatus about 1810. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

Scientists estimate that plant diseases 
annually are responsible for as much loss 
in agricultural revenue as is caused by 
the ravages of insect pests. 














Weatherproof Permanently With 


STONHARD 


PLASTIC ROOF LIQUID ROOF 
RESURFACER RESURFACER RESURFACER 


No Heating or Involved Preparation Necessary! 


All Stonhard Materials Can Be Applied By Your Own Handyman 


STONHARD 


fis | Your Roofs and 
Platforms Need Attention Now! 


Repairs Can’t Be Made Properly or Economically When 
Everything’s Under Snow—No Matter How Urgent. 


STONHARD P.tastic Roor 
RESURFACER 

assures lasting pliability—sam- 

ple at left was exposed to all 

kinds of weather for 18 months 

and still lost no elasticity. 





STONHARD Liou Roor RESURFACER 
gives new life and weather-resistance 
to old, worn-out roofs. Will not 
crack, check or peel and prevents 
actual disintegration. Fills surface 
pores. 





STONHARD 
FLOOR 


STONHARD RESURFACER pro- 
vides fire-resistant, spark- 
proof surface for floors, 
ramps, driveways, plat- 
forms, sidewalks, steps and 
runways. 
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881 Terminal Commerce Bldg. 
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PHILADELPHIA 8, PA. 
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TO CONTROL PESTS IN GRAIN 


Clean Grain is the first step to Clean Flour. Fumigate all 
infested grain as it enters the mill and you'll halt a world 
of trouble before it has a chance to start, Treat grain as it 
js received or in turning: 


The LARVACIDE Funnel Pipe, easily made up in a few 
minutes, delivers LARVACIDE below surface of grain stream. 


cost OF TREATING GRAIN with LARVACIDE is only $1.50 
—1.% per thousand bushels, in closed concrete bins. Grain 
stored in shallow bins which cannot be turned, should be 
treated with LARVACIDE 15-MIX. 


0 is toxic’ to all granary and mill 

IF a insects and kill includes rodents 
EY AVES i (3 for good measure. Rats are 
ee 86 riven out of retreats, to die on 


the open floor where most car- 
casses are easily disposed of. - 


FURTHER MEASURES for Good Pest Control include: 
MACHINERY TREATMENT @ SPOT MACHINERY TREAT- 
MENTS @ GENERAL MILL FUMIGATION and VAULT 
TREATMENT of returned sacks and small infested lots and 
samples. 


OUTGOING BOX CARS should be sprayed with a pint to 
either end, to protect your clean flour in transit. Write for 
instructions and car warning signs. 


With a record of more than 19 years of excellent, economical pest control, LARVACIDE 
destroys egglife and larvae, necessary if you don’t want to see the trouble start up again 
yery soon, LARVACIDE warns of its presence, cutting accident risk, entails no fire or 
explosion hazard, is stocked in major cities, quickly available and comes conveniently 
packaged in cylinders 25, 50, 100 and 180 Ibs. and 1 Ib. Dispenser Bottles, each in safety 
can, 12 to wooden case. Write for literature on Better Pest Control. 





INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY, 117 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6 
BOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI ~ CLEVELAND + OMAHA - PHILADELPHIA 
Canadian Distributors: STRONG, SCOTT MFG. CO. Ltd. TORONTO + WINNIPEG + CALGARY 














"Wouldn't 
Take 


$500 
for my Steinlite 


reports C. R. Rosling, Mgr. of Badger Coop. Co., 
Badger, Iowa; . . . “unless I could get another one quickly. 
I’ve used my Steinlite electronic moisture tester on all grains 
for over a year, with splendid results.” 

The success of the Steinlite lies in the fact that it is 
FAST, ACCURATE and EASY to USE. It is portable, neat 
and compact. It is durable—made of the very best materials, 
and built to last. It operates on the radio frequency im- 
pedance principle and is calibrated against the official oven 


methods. 
— SEEDBURO 
“HEADQUARTERS” for Grain and Seed House Supplies 


“Headquarters” for grain and seed house supplies and equipment has been 
the term applied to Seedburo for a long time—and rightly so—because the 
Seedburo line includes over 350 items of scales, grain probes, germinators, 
dockage sieves, bag trucks, blowers, etc.—all made of the finest material 
available—rigidly inspected. Write for Free Catalog No, 144. 
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630 BROOKS BLDG. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 


Bakers are learning more and more 
about the need for accurate malting 
values in the flours they use. 


This year their baking is particularly 
sensitive to the new crop flour's malt- 
ing properties. 


The full strength, uniform malted 
wheat flour from our plant and labor- 
atory will give your bakery flour the 
consistent performance the modern 


baker demands. 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 











IT MUST BE HANDLED WITH CARE 


DUST CAN BE CONTROLLED. ENGINEERING 

SERVICE IS A PART OF MILL MUTUAL INSUR- 

ANCE AND OUR DUST CONTROL BULLETINS 

AND ENGINEERING DATA ARE OFFERED 

WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO THE MILLING 
AND GRAIN TRADE. 





MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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N general terms the cleaning of 
wheat consists in the removal of all 
foreign material from the mass of 
grain, and the fiber and fuzzy exterior 
from the grain itself. The foreign im- 
purities are the dust, sand, chaff and 
straw. Then there are numerous seeds— 
wild onions, oats, corn and other foreign 
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By Louis H. Gibson 


grain and seeds, as well as blasted ker- 
nels of wheat and rust, and ergot (smut). 
In some parts of the country there is 
trouble from small bits of clay getting 
mixed with the wheat. There are always 
pieces of metal, such as nails, screws, 
wire, etc. 

The principles involved in the separa- 


Cleaning Wheat for Milling 


tion of these impurities and foreign sub- 
stances from the wheat are those used 
in taking advantage of the differences 
in form, size and specific gravity or 
magnetic affinity of the various impuri- 
ties. The distinction as to form is taken 
advantage of by passing the whole body 
of material, grain and impurities alike, 




































modern mills in North America. 





This 5,000-sack plant at Humber- 
stone, Ont., of Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd. (Division of Internation- 
al Milling Co.), is one of the most 









This is one of the many properties of the International 
Milling Co. being protected by our appraisals. 


Appraisal Service Company 
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Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
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MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. in‘*Ready Dressed" 
which are READY TO RUN the moment 
driven and keyed. Write for circular “DW” 


and instruction sheets free. 
The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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over a screen, the wheat itself Boing 
through openings which are adapted t 
its form. Particles of straw, Sticks, 
chaff, oats, etc. are separated fron, 
the wheat by taking advantage of thei; 
elongated form, The wheat graing go 
through the screen openings, which are 
abundantly large for their passage, but, 
as the screen is inclined, each berry 
must be tipped forward in order to en. 
ter the hole. Each hole is of gych 
diameter that when the wheat grain, 
sliding forward, carries its center of 
gravity beyond the support of the up- 
per edge of the hole, it drops through, 
The oat grain, or other similarly formeq 
substances, being longer than the wheat 
grain, will, for this reason, extend over 
the lower margin of the hole before the 
weight of the lower end is sufficient to 
cause it to dip and fall through. Thus 
it passes over the end of the screen 
and goes off with the impurities. 

Cockle and other round seeds which 
are of the same size as the wheat are 
also separated from the bulk of the 
grain, on account of the distinction as 
to form. 

One of the earliest devices for sepa- 
rating these round seeds was the ar- 
rangement of a cone over a cylindrical 
hopper, the former being slightly small- 
er than the latter. The wheat was dis- 
charged at the point or upper part of 
the cone. The elongated wheat grains 
would slide to the bottom of and into 
the hopper with somewhat less velocity 
than the round seeds. These round 
grains, however, would slide down the 
cone with much greater velocity than the 
wheat and leap over the opening be- 
tween the cone and hopper. This ma- 
chine is not now in use, however. An- 
other device consists of a cylinder of 
partially perforated or indented metal. 
This cylinder is kept in slow revolu- 
tion. Within the cylinder is the trough, 
which is given a slow, shaking motion, 
and is inclined at an angle of about 10 
degrees. The indentations in the outer 
cylinder are of such a depth as to al- 
low the small seeds to rest in them un- 
til the cylinder has revolved sufficiently 
to allow the small seeds to fall back, 
not into the cylinder itself, but into 
the rotating trough within, the movement 
and slant of which is sufficient to con- 
duct these impurities into a separate 
spout of the screen. The form of the 
wheat berry does not allow it to imbed 
itself in the perforations or indenta- 
tions of the cylinder sufficiently to car- 
ry it so as to fall into this trough. 
The separation as to the size of the 





Fulton’s Superior Printing and Design Increase the Value 
of the Excellent Display Space on the Surface of Your Bags. 


In Addition to Standard Containers We Offer 


FULTON BAG & 


Premium Packages with Sales Appeal. 


Manufacturers S 


COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta Sit. Louis Dallas Minneapolis New York New Orleans Kansas City. Kans. 
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This is Your Supreme Court! 


The gentleman in shirt sleeveson | economical way to control insect the name of an experienced Fumi- 
vor the left is the judge. On the right, _infestationandto prevent product _— gation Engineer in your territory. 
aie the housewife represents the mil- contamination. _ He may be consulted without obli- 
of the lions who comprise the most crit- Liquid HCN (hydrocyanic acid gation, on any insect or vermin 
imbed ical jury ever assembled—your gas in concentrated form) pene- _control problem. 

= customers. Your products are on _ trates all cracks and crevices, and 


eo trial. And only pure, clean food- _kills vermin and insects in all 
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stuffs receive a verdict of “not 
guilty.” All others are condemned 
and banished to oblivion. 
Fortunately, the need to safe- 
guard the nation’s food supply 
from the ever-present menace of 
insects and vermin is recognized 
by food handlers and processors. 
Many of the largest and most pro- 
gressive among them have found 
Liquid HCN as the surest, most 


stages of their life cycle. Several 
methods of fumigation have been 
perfected and all can be applied 
with minimum interruption of 


- production. 


A qualified Industrial Fumiga- 
tion Engineer, with all necessary 
equipment and trained personnel, 
will plan and execute the job of 
fumigating your mill, plant or 
warehouse. Write or wire us for 


LIQUID HCN 
FUMIGATION 


EFFICIENT * ECONOMICAL 
CLEAN * TIME-SAVING 


One of several standard methods of 
application will give positive insect 
control at minimum cost in meeting 
your needs. Send for a copy of ‘‘The 
Liquid HCN Fumigation Manual.’’ 











AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT + A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


32-C Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. - Kansas City 6, Mo. « Azusa, Calif. 
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impurities is made by passing the grain 
over perforated screens, which allow the 
impurities that are larger than the wheat 
to pass over the end of the screen and 
the wheat to pass through the open- 
ings. From thence the wheat passes to 
other screens, with openings smaller than 
the wheat itself and through which the 
smaller impurities pass. 

The separation on. account of the spe- 
cific gravity may be best described by 
considering that specific gravity is the 
ratio of weight of bodies of equal vol- 
ume to one another when taken in con- 
nection with a standard. Bits of chaff, 


straw. and dust are of less specific 
gravity than wheat; that is, the same 
volume of such articles weighs less than 
the wheat itself, The separation on ac- 
count of specific gravity is made by 
passing the entire volume of wheat 
through currents of air adjusted so as 
to remove all particles of less specific 
gravity than the wheat itself. Aside 
from the dust and chaff, various seeds 
and impurities, which ‘are of the same 
form and size, though of different weight 
from the wheat, are removed. 

To consider the wheat cleaning op- 
erations in more practical form, we may 
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say that there is no reason why a cer- 
tain amount of dust should not be taken 
out of the wheat as it is unloadéd, and 
before it is weighed. It could make no 
appreciable difference in the weight, but 
it would make an appreciable difference, 
not alone to those who have to do with 
the weighing, but with the subsequent 
cleaning as well. Weigh hoppers and their 
surroundings are for the most part dis- 
gustingly dusty and dirty. More than 
one man has sacrificed his life by work- 
ing in this part of the mill. If the 
weigh hopper be in the hopper, as is 
usual, a great deal of the dust could 
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UP-and-DOWN flour-enrichment is costly, 
wasteful, dangerous. In the long run, adequate 
enrichment is always safer and cheaper. So sta- 
bilize your flour by enriching with “VExTRAM”’. 
Used as recommended, this one all-purpose 
mixture enriches any flour safely above re- 
quired levels, despite natural vitamin-mineral 
variations of wheat. Its starch carriers* make it 
free-flowing, assure easier sifting and keep ash 
additions ata minimum. Supplied single strength 


with iron by hydrogen or sodium iron pyro- 


ont 


CHMENT WINTHROP 


FOR 






phosphate, as you prefer—or double strength 
with iron by hydrogen. 

Write now for price schedules and table of 
directions for use. For special information, 
consult our Technical Sales Service. 


*Combination of carriers, developed and first 
used by Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. 


Address inquiries to 
Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
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be taken out by. merely placing a hooey 
suction opening over the chute. A more 
elaborate way would be to close the top 
of the chute near the mouth in sy) 
a way as to get the full bene 
of the suction. This same arrangemen 
is applicable to mill hoppers placed 
the top of the building. 

Following the wheat from the Weigh 
hopper, it may be said that it would bp 
well to remove dust therefrom at every 
stage in its course possible, by suction, 
attachments under the weigh hopper op. 
necting with the spout which leads from 
it, and, in case of the weigh hopper 
being below, so that the wheat has t 
be elevated before being discharged jp. 
to the bins, nothing better can be done 
than to make a suction attachment a 
the foot and particularly at the head 
of the elevator. All of this can be in. 
expensively done, and at the same time 
that it removes the dust from the wheat, 
it keeps the obnoxious material out of 
the mill. 

It is highly important that arrange. 
ments be made to weigh wheat after as 
well as before it is cleaned. Such an 
arrangement indicates the exact loss in 
cleaning and tells the story if there be 
anything unusual, A weighing apparatus 
which makes it possible to weigh each 
day’s supply of wheat separately, enables 
the miller to take a yield every day, 
than which there is nothing more satis- 
factory. 

After the weighing of the wheat, it 
might be passed over a rolling screen, 
on its way to other cleaning machinery. 
The rolling screen is one of the best 
pieces of machinery which was ever 
put into a mill, but of late years it has 
been sadly neglected. It went out of use 
as the new process came in; it died be- 
cause of its earlier associations. It 
takes up a great deal of room—is not 
very pretty to look at—but it is a fair- 
ly good separator, and somewhat of a 
scourer at the same time. With a suc- 
tion fan attachment, all of the dust in 
the wheat can be taken out, The sepa- 
rations are made, as is known, by the 
size of the meshes of the cloth, the 
screenings and small seeds going through 
the head cloth, the wheat through a 
coarse wire cloth at the tail, and the 
straws and larger foreign material over 
the tail. The scouring influence spoken 
of is caused in the passage of the wheat 
through the reel by the friction of the 
wire. This scouring on the rolling screen 
must not be underestimated. It is not 
sufficient, however, but is just the kind 
of scouring which will not injure the 
bran, nor mutilate or waste the wheat. 
If it did not involve so long continued 
an operation, this method of scouring 
would be an ideal process. As to the 
taking out of the dust, we all know 
that this is simple enough. A strong 
current of air through the reel, prefer- 
ably from the tail,- will do the work. 

A rolling screen with a most excellent 
scouring action may be made by using 2 
wire cloth made with square wire rather 
than round. The edges of the wire pre- 
sent a most excellent scouring surface, 
the severity of which could be regulated 
by the speed of the reel as well as by 
the arrangement of the ribs or lifting 
surfaces on the inside. By reducing the 
effectiveness of the latter, the amount of 
scouring action might be largely Tt 
duced, and by lessening the speed, the 
scouring action would also be diminished. 
The general principle of the construc 
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ion of rolling screens is understood, 
and, for that reason, it is hardly neces- 
sary to enter into a detailed mechanical 
description. 

The following is from a correspondent 
regarding this screen, and is submitted 
for general consideration: “Its utility or 
adaptability can be nothing more than 
speculative, as the experiment, as far 
ys the writer knows, has never been 
tried. The suggestion was to have a 
rel into which the grain might be 
spouted and which would revolve for 
sone minutes in it; that is, the supply 
of wheat would be run into it and then 
wt off, while the reel would revolve 
with this wheat in it for any desired 
period. This feature would be some- 
what siinilar to the manner of operating 


a hominy mill; it-would be charged with . 


grain, and after it had been in the reel 
lng enough, it would be discharged. It 
would have to be arranged so that the 
reel would be level while the grain was 
in it, and pitched at ‘a time when a dis- 
charge was desirable. Again, it was sug- 
gested that there might be .automatic 
arrangements for supplying the reel with 
the proper quantity of grain.” 

It is easy to see that the grain, when 
run into a reel clothed with wire and 
retained there for a time while it was in 
motion, would be well scoured. There 
would be the friction of the grain 
against itself and against the wire and 
ribs, which operation would not be so 
severe as to, in any way, disturb the 
bran coating. In fact, the severity of 
this operation might be regulated in 
many ways. We know that there are 
means of reducing grain by attrition, by 
the force with which it is propelled 
against any hard surface. This is the 
extreme of a movement of this kind. 
Again, we know that the grain might be 
put into a reel ‘with a smooth inside sur- 
face which revolves slowly, and. which 
would have very little effect upon the 
grain, Here are the two extremes. 

The object in charging a reel and al- 
lowing the stock to stay in it for a time 
is to increase the duration of the fric- 
tion, but not its absolute severity. Smut- 
ters and scouring machines, as ordinarily 
arranged, may be either too severe or 
not sufficient in their operations. It is 
desirable, by most millers, that the work 
of wheat cleaning be done quickly, with- 
out great expense in money or time. In 
the effort to make machines of great 
capacity and apparent efficiency, many 
One or two 
wheat 


of them are too severe. 
scouring machines, where the 
merely passes through them, must of 
necessity act harshly if they appear to 
scour the wheat; or lightly or ineffi- 
ciently if they are not severe and yet 
are hasty in their operation. A miller 
could scour his wheat as much or as 
little as he pleased by controlling the 
length of time that it was in the reel 
and, at the same time, not injure the 
bran, 

In any cleaning operation a certain 
Proportion of the outer layer of the 
four layers of the bran coating will 
be removed. Attached to this bran lay- 
tr and the next one are the vegetable 
hairs at one end, and the scale surface 
over the germ coating at the other. 
Wheat cannot be said to be properly 
scoured until both the vegetable hairs 
and this scaly substance at the other 
tnd of the berry are removed. The 
Wheat, after being properly scoured, will 
show a round end with a crease through 


the center, instead of the elongated form 
which was given it by the vegetable 
hairs.. Work of this kind, when done 
thoroughly, is frequently done at the ex- 
pense of a large amount of broken wheat 
and lacerated bran coatings. The less 
severe methods do little or nothing in 
a proper way. These latter methods, if 
repeated, or if they could be made to 
operate on the wheat during a longer 
period, would be the most efficient and 
satisfactory. The method which con- 
templates the charging of the reel in 
the way described would necessarily re- 
quire more machines than the usual way 
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of scouring wheat, but the cost, certain- 
ly, would not be proportionately greater, 
either as to plant or as to the power 
required in their operation, These ma- 
chines would probably require more 
space, though not a great deal more. 
The operation would not have to be re- 
peated. The miller could arrange to 
keep the wheat in the reel until it was 
scoured. Thus there would be only one 
operation, though there would probably 
have to be two or three machines to 
do the work of one, as to capacity as 
estimated by the amount of stock re- 
quired in the mill. 
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Epitor’s Notet.-—Mr. Gibson, author of 
the book, “Gradual Reduction Milling,” 
from which this article is reproduced, was 
regarded as the foremost technical writ- 
er of his day. Although nearly 60 years 
have elapsed since THE NORTHWESTERN 
MiLLer published his renowned volume 
and times and milling have changed con- 
siderably, present-day millers will find 
that many milling fundamentals which 
Mr. Gibson recognized and discussed are 
just as interesting and valuable today as 
they were in 1885. 











every package 


of stock .. . every hiding place. 


In this respect—in its remarkable power of 
penetration—Dow Methyl Bromide is un- 
matched by any other fumigant. Because 
of its low absorption factor and high dif- 
fusion rate, Methyl Bromide penetrates 
quickly. It reaches the center of 140 lb. 
bags of flour stored in large stacks. . . it 
even goes to the interior of tomatoes and 
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other vegetables. You get complete pene- 
tration with Methyl Bromide fumigation. 


And wherever Methyl Bromide penetrates, 
it effects a complete kill of a wide variety 
of insects in all stages of development, 
including the egg stage. 


Despite its effectiveness—despite its ability 
to penetrate and “get ‘em all,” Methyl 
Bromide is harmless to most foodstuffs. 


For complete information or the name of a 
competent industrial fumigator specializ- 
ing in food fumigations, write Dow. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

New York + Boston + Philadelphia * Washington + Cleveland + Chicago * Detroit 
St. Louis « Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 
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Methy! Bromide is better suited than 
any other material for this application. 
Penetration and rapid venting assure 
a quick, thorough job. It is easily 
applied from outside with a special, 
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the penetrating fumigant 


TARPAULIN 


Used with a specially developed, 
plastic-treated tarpaulin, Methyl Bro- 
mide makes possible thorough “on 
the spot’ fumigations with minimum 
equipment. 


BROMIDE 









Other Dow Fumigants include: CHLOROPICRIN, CARBON TETRACHLORIDE, 
ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE, PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE AND CARBON BISULPHIDE. 
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Methyl Bromide does a complete job 
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FUMIGATION CHAMBER 


With Methyl Bromide — penetration 
brings positive and quick kill in 
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EXTINCTION OF SOKE—THE ANCIENT 
FLOUR MILLING MONOPOLY 


P to within the eighteenth century, 
numerous soke mills existed through- 
out England whose rights and privileges 
were merely illusory, soke mills only in 
name, with rights believed to be dor- 
mant, but virtually being dead. The 
existence of such mills was demonstrated 
in 1859 with respect to the mills of Ros- 
sendale forest, Lancashire. 
This ancient royal mill, possessing the 
soke of the district, was confirmed in its 


rights in 1688, and again in 1785, by a 
“decree for settling the quantity of toll 
to be paid by the inhabitants of Rossen- 
dale for grinding at the king’s mills in 
the forest of Rossendale.” 

About 1855, during the fast declining 
years of soke custom throughout the 
kingdom, Rossendale mill, like others, 
theoretically still possessed compulsory 
powers. But as a matter of fact it was 
found impracticable and undesirable to 
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enforce them. When in 1859 the mill 
was offered for sale as usual with all 
soke rights and privileges, it was_ques- 
tioned whether it had any at all upon 
which a value could be set. 

William Sutcliffe, of Bacup and Raw- 
tenstall mills, in negotiation for the 
property with the owners of the mill, 
decided to test the question. Through- 
out the entire Rossendale soke district a 
notice was posted reciting the decree of 
1638 and its confirmation, giving warn- 
ing that John Brooks of Sunnyside, and 
S. A. Lord of Newchurch, owners of 
the mill, were firmly determined to en- 
force the same, and offering a reward 








It has been stated that one of the 
main causes of the internal collapse of 
Germany in World War I was a defi- 
ciency in essential Vitamins in the diet 
of the general population. Recognizing 
this, one of the first concerns of our 
government has been to insure that no 
such lack occurs not only in the diet of 
our armed forces, but also in that of 
those on the home front. The enriched 

flour and bread program has been a 
direct result of this policy. 

It is greatly to the credit of the mill- 
ing and baking industries that they 
cooperated voluntarily and immedi- 
ately in this program and in fact were 
enriching their products with vitamins 


and minerals even before the adoption 
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AND BAKING INDUSTRIES 
IN THE WAR EFFORT 


overlooked. 





of the idea by any official agency. This 
wholehearted cooperation has contin- 
ued and as a result our people are the 
best fed of any on earth. 

The role of the manufacturers of the 
synthetic vitamins in insuring the suc- 
cess of the program by providing ample 


supplies of these essentials must not be 


We are proud to state that we have 
exerted every effort towards the pro- 
duction of our synthetic vitamins and 
today can offer Thiamin Hydrochloride 
and Riboflavin in adequate amounts 
for this highly essential use. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 81 Maiden 
Lane, New York 7, or 444 W. Grand 


Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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of £5 to any person giving such ej. 

dence of refusal to attend as would |, 

considered sufficient to ground an actio, 
or proceed upon. 

The notice was received with amaze- 
ment by the majority of the residents 
and amusement by a few. No evidence 
was given and no action taken; and the 
soke of the mill was thus found to hay. 
utterly passed away. 

No such illusory assets were conferred 
in the purchase of the mills now to jy 
noted, by communities bound to them, 
and unable, even in the present genera. 
tion, otherwise to shake off liabilities 
long surviving even the feudalism that 
created them, 

At Leeds and Wakefield the entire 
sokes were purchased by money raised 
by public rates. At Bradford the bur. 
gesses twice unsuccessfully attempted 
to do the same, and eventually a portion 
only of the soke was purchased. At 
Manchester a portion of the soke was 
abandoned by the feoffees of the Gram- 
mar school, who owned it, and the te- 
mainder extinguished by sale to a rail- 
way company. 

At Leeds, till the year 1839, the soke 
of the town and district was held by the 
ancient king’s mills, the “two water com 
mills- under one roof,” granted in 1609 
by James I to Ferrers and Philips and 
in 1631 by Charles I to E. and wW. 
Ferrers at a fee-farm rent of £13 8s 8d. 
The history of these mills, both before 
and after the date of this grant, abounds 
with actions at law respecting soke. 

The rights enjoyed by the mills were 
identical with, and in the local act are 
set out precisely as, those of Wakefield. 
They may be found formally claimed on 
behalf of Queen Elizabeth in a commis- 
sion issued in 1574 to the steward of 
the manor of Leeds to amerce tenants 
“for withdrawing their suit from the 
queen’s mills there.” The only exemp- 
tions from the soke there were residents 
upon ancient Templar estates, some of 
these properties being still marked, in 
sign of their freedom from soke, with 
the Templar’s cross. 

In 1888, Edward Hudson, corn mer- 
chant and miller, was owner, the occu- 
piers being Messrs. Dyson and Jackson. 
On Oct. 30, in that year, a public meet- 
ing, requisitioned by the mayor, was 
held at the courthouse, Leeds, at which 
it was resolved to be “desirable to ex- 
tinguish by a fair compromise the claims 
of the said Edward Hudson to the soke, 
suit, and service alleged to belong of 
right to him as owner of the mills.” 

The sum asked by Hudson for the 
abandonment of his compulsory rights 
was £18,000; and an act being obtained 
May 14, 1839, the transaction was com- 
pleted for this amount. 

Various suits then pending were aban- 
doned and the reserved fee-farm rent 
redeemed, while trustees were empow- 
ered to raise the compensation money on 
security of a rate levied upon all prop- 
erty owners in the soke district. No 
landed property whatever was acquired 
by the rate payers, the mills entirely re 
maining the estate of Hudson. 

Various mills existed on the royal 
manor of Wakefield, Yorkshire, part of 
the Duchy of Lancaster; those of War- 
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ley, Sowerby and Holmfrith, all water- 
mills, being granted to Ferrers and Phil- 
ips by James I in 1610, confirmed to E. 
and W. Ferrers by Charles I in 1636, 
and subsequently passing out of. the 
range of the present account. The royal 
soke of Wakefield, with the adjoining 
hamlets of Horbury and Sandal Magna, 
was held by the water-mills at these 
several places. 

These three establishments, with the 
soke, were granted in fee by James I, 
a transaction which may be most con- 
veniently proved by the brief abstract 
of the deed in the Record office: “To 
Robert Hungate and Henry Foxcroft, 16 
March, 1611.” 

Not till the act passed June 14, 1854, 
at a total cost of upwards of £21,500, 
was the emancipation of the people of 
Wakefield and Ossett-cum-Gawthorpe 
from milling soke secured. 

The case of the purchase of Bradford 
soke is peculiar. That town was many 
years in advance of Leeds and Wake- 
field in endeavoring to purchase and ex- 
tinguish the soke of the local mills. But 
at a time when both those purchases 
had been completed, Bradford had twice 
resolved to buy the soke, and twice 
failed to raise the funds, and, in fact, 
never did so. The uncompleted efforts 
of the burgesses of Bradford were sim- 
ilar to the perfected undertakings of 
their neighbors. But they left the soke 
to be so frittered away as to render the 
toil and expense of enforcing it unprof- 
itable. At length, part of it was aban- 
doned, and the remainder sold, together 
with the entire estate, to private specu- 
lators. 

The Bradford mills were acquired by 
the great milling speculators, Ferrers 
and Philips, from James I, in 1612. The 
grant specified them as two water-mills 
under one roof in the south part of 
Bradford, Yorkshire, with the dam, 
brook, soke, suit, ete., then or late in the 
possession of Sir Richard Tempest, at a 
rent of £6 6s 8d. 

Also a water-mill of late erected in 
the eastern part of Bradford, with dam, 
soke, suit, etc., also in the occupation of 
Sir R. Tempest, at a rental of 6s 8d. 
They were granted in soccage as part 
of the king’s manor of Enfield, and were 
soon disposed of by the Ferrers part- 
nership to Tempest, who was early in- 
volved in a contest to enforce the soke. 

During the succeeding century they 
passed through various hands, and ap- 
parently the soke was becoming depre- 
ciated in value by reason of negligence 
in prosecuting absentees. Abraham Raw- 
son, leasing the mills 1715-29, found 
reason to complain to the owner on this 
score. 

This state of affairs was considerably 
altered by the vigorous enforcement of 
the soke by successive owners in the 
Smyth family, the first of whom seems 
to be John Smyth, who acquired the fee- 
simple in 1768 and farmed the mills. 

At a public meeting in 18389 a com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with Mr. 
Stiyth as to the price of redemption, 
the interview resulting in the owner of- 
fering to accept £10,000 for his inter- 
est in the.soke rights, or £2,500 less 
than his grandfather had asked in 1795. 
At a second public meeting a resolu- 
tion was passed accepting the offer. But 
the generosity of the town was not equal 
to the demand, and once more the proj- 
ect fell through; and so far as public 
money was concerned it never was ac- 
complished, 

Thirty years later, Colonel Smyth en- 
deavored to dispose of the soke, to- 








gether with the entire’ milling estate. A 
sale by auction was announced for April 
80, 1869, of “the extensive steam and 
water corn mills called the Queen’s mills, 
situate in the centre of Bradford, now 
in the occupation of Messrs. J. Ellis 
and Co.” &c., &c; “the soke mill in Man- 
ningham,” in the occupation of Ellis 
and Co; and “also the flour and malt 
sokes, suit, and multure attached to the 
mill. . . . The soke extends over an 
area of 2,900 acres, and includes a 
population of about 60,000 people.” 
The auctioneer, Mr. Sharp, in describ- 
ing the property, said “the malt soke 
was the only one that had been enforced 
for many years, and was worth in gross 
about £600 per annum, this being paid 
by the maltsters and others for the 
privilege of being allowed to grind malt 
on their own premises, the total gross 
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income derived from the property being 
£1,842 per annum. 

As to the soke, which he observed 
had been erroneously described as at- 
tached to Manningham mill, he quoted 
James, the historian of Bradford, to 
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show that there was no means of get- 
ting rid of it except by buying it; and 
said the flour soke, if enforced, “might 
be made the source of greatly increased 
receipts.” 

At this auction, therefore, that portion 
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We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
DIABLEND users. Ask for a sample and quotation 
of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


DIABLEND 
Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that -your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 
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was ever made by the corporation {, 
revive the flour soke which Colone| 
Smyth’s auctioneer had declared wag , 
possible “source of greatly increase, 
revenue” that could only be got rid of 
by purchase. 

_ Thus the last remnant of soke in Brad. 
ford disappeared with the purchase py 
the corporation of the mills in which it 
was exercised. These in open market 
would doubtless have been of compara. 
tively small value if worked in competi- 
tion, but practically they were resolyeq 
into a mere matter of sites devoted fp 
town improvements. 


of the soke which had been enforced, the 
malt soke, comprised almost one half of 
all sources of revenue derived from the 
estate, including water rents from the 
goit or race “studded with mills and 
manufactories,” while the portion which 
had not been enforced was offered as 
a profitable investment. 

A sale was not effected, however, the 
property, “with the right of soke in 
Bradford and Manningham,” being with- 
drawn at £16,000. A few months later 
the estate, “including the mills with all 
their rights of soke,” was privately sold 
for £19,000, being £3,000 more than the 
highest bid for it at auction, to a syn- 
dicate, which in 1871 resold partly to 
a railway company and partly to the 
corporation, the latter paying £8,300 
for public improvements. The ancient 
rights which had been thus but trans- 
mitted as a valuable property from one 
owner to another at length passed to 
the corporation. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Production of grain sorghums in Kap. 
sas this fall is expected to be 21/, times 
as large as the 1943 total and three 
times as large as the average produc 
tion for the past 10 years. 
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rights affecting them, realizing £600 per WEEVIL-CIDE COMPANY 
annum, were commuted,” and no attempt 
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POSTWAR planners will find quick and 
ready answers to their bag problems at 
M. J. Neahr & Company. For reconversion to 
peacetime manufacture will constitute no 
problem with us. We are making—and have 
been making—the same kind of quality Tex- 
tile Bags for war needs that will be serving 
agriculture and industry after the war. 








And, you can count on Neahr craftsmanship 
and know-how, for behind all Neahr bags is 89 
years of diversified experience in quality bag 
manufacture. Neahr bags are noted for their 
dependability. They give maximum protection 
at low cost. 


Write us today. We'll be glad to discuss 
your bag problem with you. 
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You know why bags must be conserved 
these days. 





























But are you sure you—and all of 


PANY 

a your men who handle bags—know how 
mili to conserve them in every possible way? 
@) To help you, an invaluable booklet 


—‘“How to Conserve Cloth Bags 
Through Proper Handling”—has been 
prepared. 


IT TELLS HOW... 


To order the right bags for your job 
To handle bags when you receive them 
To hand-close bags 

To machine-close bags 

To open machine-closed bags 

To handle bags after filling 

To salvage used bags at a profit 





The booklet is factual, concise, quickly 
read, helpfully illustrated. It may well 
be the means of your conserving thou- 
sands of critically needed bags... and 
saving money, too. Secure your copy 
without cost by writing to 


Textile Bag Manufacturers Association 
100 North LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Illinois 


BEMIS BAGS 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
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As a Textile Bag Manufacturers Association member, Bemis is proud 
to be associated with this program to conserve essential bags and thus help 
the war effort. As a bag-maker, and consequently especially aware of the 
sore need for bag conservation, we urge your use of this practical booklet. 
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From Washington to Ohio—from Canada to Oklahoma— e 4 
millers who have installed the Hart Purograder have had “Bec 
strikingly similar experiences. They have seen operating costs pi 
. . + or a 

reduced and they have seen definite evidence of improved a rig 
quality—better color, better control of ash, greater retention our 
of moisture, longer extraction of high quality patent. Puro- 7 
grader principles, introduced as a “revolutionary develop- regin 
ment” have now proved themselves in action under varying - 
. . ° . 7 q 
milling conditions on all types of wheat. Millers who are ta. 
using Purograders are enthusiastic in their praise. Write today «] 
for more facts and figures and for priority information. 2% 
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ANTI-TRUST PROSECUTION PATTERN 


NLESS there should be a change in the political 

complexion of Washington it seems clear that in 
the immediate postwar period there will be great ac- 
tivity on the anti-trust front. The Department of 
Justice is getting set for this campaign. In fact its 
jeaviest caliber guns already are firing on the railway 
target. Its wartime activities have not had a happy 
issue, particularly in the food field. There it has suf- 
fered a series of major defeats, these being due to 
insufficient personnel in the enforcement division, to 
popular aversion for anything savoring of legal ham- 
stringing of the war effort, and to the fact that govern- 
ment controls actually have created conditions which 
the anti-trust laws proscribe. The wartime prosecution 
date therefore is being cleared as expeditiously as 
possible so that there can be an unhampered go-ahead 
when the war ends. The railroads, emerging wearily 
from their colossal war effort—as notable as any in 
the whole category of industrial contributions to vic- 
tory—seemingly will be first to feel the punishment 
that in the ruling political philosophy should be espe- 
cially reserved for business that is politically too big. 

Probably the best indication of what the postwar 
anti-trust prosecution pattern will be is to be found 
in the series of addresses made by Wendell Berge, as- 
sistant attorney general of the United States, during 
recent months. He has talked to all sorts of people 
and in all sorts of places, and the thesis always has 
been the same. He believes that government controls— 
priorities, allocations, rationing and prices—should be 
discontinued as rapidly as possible and that free com- 
petition should be given full play under the protection 
and stimulus of a vigorous anti-trust scrutiny. 

Mr. Berge thinks the hazards to free enterprise that 
lie ahead comprise not only the danger of bureaucracy 
holding tight to its controls of business but the danger 
that monopoly-minded industrialists may ask for con- 
tinuation of certain government controls, indicating a 
loss of enterprise and vigor on their part and a desire 
to retain their share of the markets without the neces- 
sity of meeting the daily give and take of competition. 

Another envisaged danger which Mr. Berge is 
studying to circumvent lies in the disposal of govern- 
ment war plants and facilities. He is understood to 
take the position that his office should review disposal 
plans to prevent accumulation of property in certain 
hands. This, he feels, would lead to potential anti- 
trust problems or the creation of conditions which 
would develop new anti-trust law violations. Con- 
sequently he is very much interested in the recommen- 
dations of such groups as the Smaller War Plants 
Corp. and the Murray-Patman Committee. Here he 
ison a popular chord, judging from the unanimous 
concern of the major party platforms for the small 
business man. 

Mr. Berge is consistent in his position with respect 
to the monopolistic tendencies of government controls. 
“Because freedom of opportunity is essential to a free 
way of life,” he says,. “we do not accept the arguments 
of a managed economy.” He amplifies: “The idea of 
a rigidly controlled economic system is contrary to 
our aims and repugnant to our belief that political 
freedom rests on the basis of economic freedom. . 

“The present controls of government which have 
regimented and welded us into a wartime economy 
must be removed as soon as possible after the peace. 
To delay beyond the period of necessity is to invite 
their perpetuation. .. . 

“It is recognized, of course, that some controls 
during the transitional period are necessary. In gen- 
eral it seems that necessity continues only so long as 
there are vital shortages and only in the fields where 
shortage exists. When scarce materials cease to be 
Scarce, there would seem, as a general rule, to be no 
further need for transitional controls. . . . 

“Many monopolists today are urging what they 
call a continued partnership between government and 
business after the war. What they really hope for is 
& policy that will result in government approving and 
condoning monopolistic practices. But what they 
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BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


should know is that in the long run such a program 
will inevitably mean strict. government regimentation 
of all business—government direction of business in 
the minutest detail by a mammoth bureaucracy. And 
this will signalize the permanent disappearance of our 
economic and political freedom.” 

Mr. Berge would seem, from these utterances, to be 
the arch-friend of private enterprise. But to keep 
the record in balance maybe it ought to be reported 
that to a lot of the nation’s business men, big ones 
and little ones, he looks like Red Riding Hood’s wolf 
dressed up in grandma’s night cap. Have you, by the 
way, read the article about Wendell (“They’re Going 
to Save Capitalism—They Say”) in the Sept. 2 Satur- 
day Evening Post? 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INTERNATIONAL FOOD CONTROL 


pega the talk veers from food scarcity to 
\/ food surplus. Now we must begin to think, sooner 
than expected, what to do with the vast accumulations 
of supplies and with the vaster capacities for produc- 
tion which have been brought into being to meet the 
war emergency. Quite naturally the thinking and the 
planning falls into an international pattern. Nearly 
everything does. 

The trend symbolizes itself in the proposed Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
details of which were given in a recent issue of this 
journal. Broadly stated, the objectives of this body 
are to raise nutritional levels, improve production and 
distribution efficiency, better the living conditions of 
rural populations, and by these and other means to 
contribute to an expanding world economy. Only by 
such all-inclusive devices as these could the world’s 
greatly expanded capacities for producing food and 
other products of agriculture be accommodated. 

The alternative to finding or making a market for 
full production of farm products would be the old 
and now discredited expedients of crop quotas, sur- 
plus dumping or destruction, and government buying 
and storing in modern ever-normal granaries modeled 
upon those of the Pharaohs, the Incas and the ancient 
Chinese. We have had over-and-above enough of all 
these things, and even the Secretary of Agriculture 
no longer recommends them. He is now a prophet 
of abundance, and he calls for more and more food 
for more and more people. 

Current disputes revolve about the size of pros- 
pective food surpluses, not about whether there will be 
surpluses. The turn-about has happened within the 
past month or so, influenced by large crops, the dizzy 
progress of the war in Europe and discovery that far 
less relief food than was anticipated is being called 
for by the liberated peoples. Domestic consumption 
next year will decline, the dopesters remind us, be- 
cause of reduced employment incident to reconversion 
cf industry. Food stamps undoubtedly will reappear, 
and there will be accelerated relief and free school 
lunch distribution, but these “can hardly take up the 
slack. Exports will be large, but not so large as ex- 
pected, since a considerable part of the foreign re- 
lief-feeding can be done, as it is being done now, from 
the huge stocks of the army. New uses are spéculative, 
and the one important industrial diversion—wheat- 
to-alcohol—does not seem likely to live long. Army 
buying will drop as demobilization progresses, and al- 
though returned soldiers will continue to eat, they 
won’t eat so much. 

Gloomy picture, isn’t it? No wonder at all that 
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the planners have upped their sights from purely do- 


mestic measures to action on an international front. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
IT TAKES A MILLER TO MAKE FLOUR 


Re flour milling industry seems to be the coun- 

try cousin in the estimation of the War Man- 
power Commission’s all-out labor mobilization plan 
which now has been in operation for two-and-one-half 
months. Under Paul V. McNutt’s formula all avail- 
able labor is channelled to those industries classed as 
essential according to the needs of the particular 
industry and the industry’s priority on’ available labor. 

Flour mills generally were classed high in the pri- 
ority ratings among the different regions into which 
Mr. McNutt’s planners divided the country. But 
mill managers and superintendents are getting scant 
solace or satisfaction from these ratings. They were 
faring better under the catch-as-catch-can system 
which operated prior to July 1. In fact, a survey 
of the situation in several of the country’s milling 
centers discloses that the employment stabilization 
program has not helped at all. 

Companies operating more than one mill have had 
to shift their available employees from town to town 
in an attempt to maintain the bare minimum of work- 
ers at each mill. Running time in all mills has been 
good, particularly in the “labor deficit” areas, be- 
cause of the manpower shortage. A large percentage 
of the men can get in just about as much overtime as 
they want. 

Seekers for employment are getting so accustomed 
to the ritual of being certified and obtaining referral 
cards that very few are going first to mills to make 
application. The majority go directly to the labor 
office and then, of course, are sent to other war 
industries higher on the list. 

One midwestern mill recently had to resort to 
shipping in a group of prisoners of war to use in un- 
loading grain when the high schools opened for the 
fall term. Use of prisoners of war created some re- 
sentment among the mill’s employees for a time, but 
when it was explained that either the prisoners of 
war would be used or’ the mill would shut down, the 
resentment cooled. 

Some superintendents feel that there is a desire 
among many job seekers to get into something more 
permanent than the high-paying but apparently short- 
fived war jobs, and this naturally puts a more hope- 
ful complexion upon the matter. Men are showing 
less inclination to quit milling and get into a factory 
making ball bearings or revolving turrets now that 
newspaper headline writers and radio broadcasters 
have convinced most Americans that the war is about 
over. Security rather than high wages doubtless 
will become more and more of a determining factor. 
And perhaps the whole problem will vanish before 
much of anything can be done about it. The news 
is that the manpower mobilization plan will be out 
the window very soon after cessation of hostilities. in 
Europe. 

British mill operators are experiencing the same 
trials and tribulations, if American mill superinténd- 
ents and managers can find any comfort in that fact. 
The editor of the flour trade journal Milling, pub- 
lished at Liverpool, complains: 

“Work people have been taken relentlessly from 
flour mills. It maybe fortunate that the official mind 
is not haunted by forebodings, but a considerable 
strain is placed on the resources of the mills to main- 
tain production. It may be argued that flour mills 
are no better and no worse off in this respect than 
other important industries, but that does not help 
them. The mobilization of the manpower of the na- 
tion is a stupendous job, and it would be surprising 
if there were no occasion for grumbling and anxiety; 
but just as the Israelites of old protested that they 
could not make bricks without straw, so it may be 
said that millers cannot make flour without labor. 
The government can make nobles and lords when it 
will; but it still takes a miller to make a sack of 
flour.” 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








“BREAD LIKE MOTHER USED 
TO BAKE.”—We all have a pretty good 
idea of the kind of bread mother used 
to bake—a fixed idea. No baker’s bread 
ever was as good as that. True, mother 
used toturn out an occasional batch thut 
wasn’t up to standard. She complained 
of all sorts of things that could—and 
did—frustrate even her skill. And any- 
way her bread—even the occasional batch 
that frankly did seem to have something 
the matter with it—was a hundred times 
as good as what Mrs. Jones turned out 
for the poor Joneses. Which again, 
though we hardly should permit the 
thought to enter our heads, seems to 
indicate that there must have been some 
mother’s bread, in those good old days, 
which might not have been too much 
better than what our baker turns out 
today. 

Am I making myself clear, or must I 
blurt out the awful and _ sacrilegious 
truth in so many uncompromising words 
—that mother’s bread (except for what 
my own mother made) may not have 
been—in fact, wasn’t—all that most of 
us remember it to have been? 

The thing that causes such a spate 
of heresy at this particular moment is 
an old cook book my good wife dragged 
out the other day—not to get a good 
recipe for making bread but to find 
background material for a magazine ar- 
ticle about a modern home-cooked foode 
shoppe. The book was used by her 
grandmother back in the days when 
mother made a lot of good things to 
eat besides bread, and made them the 
hard way. 

¥ ¥ 


Now the hard way, particularly with 
respect to bread, is a kind of circum- 
stantial evidence that bread couldn’t 
always have been good. In fact, the 
circumstances were such as to invite 
the pretty certain conclusion that bread 
frequently was bad and sometimes may- 
be‘ even very bad. This is not cate- 
gorically stated in the cook book in 
question, but if you want that uncom- 
promising kind of testimony, just go 
back to the Rev. Mr. Sylvester Graham’s 
book about the bread of 100 years ago, 
and there you'll get it in plenty. It’s 
one of the reasons we have graham 
bread today—the Rev. didn’t like the 
bad white bread of his day. 

But let’s take a leisurely gander back- 
ward into the difficulties of making 
bread in grandma’s day (cerca 1875, the 
date “In the Kitchen” was published for 
Elizabeth S. Miller, who taught the cook- 
ing class of the Young Ladies’ Saturday 
Morning Club of Boston): 

“Nothing on the table so ensures the 
health and contentment of the family 
as good bread; nothing in the whole 





science of cookery gives such satisfac- 
tion, and nothing so establishes one’s re- 
spect for the cook. In making it how 
many conditions are to be secured, how 
many vital to success! The flour must 
be excellent, the yeast perfeet, the quan- 
tity of salt exact, and all the proportions 
correct; if milk is used, it must be new, 
and in warm weather it must be scalded, 
and then cooled until. lukewarm; the 
batter must be of the right temperature 
when the yeast is put in: if hot, the life 
of the yeast is destroyed; if cold, much 
time is lost in rising. The room must 
be of the proper degree of -heat, and the 
bread must stand where the same tem- 
perature surrounds it, not on the hearth, 
exposed to draughts from doors, but on 
a shelf or table... . 

“Bread must not be allowed to get 
too light, and so to lose flavor or to 
become sour; should it become too light 
in the last rising, take it from the pans 
and work it over; and if sour, work in 
thoroughly a little soda dissolved in 
boiling water. Kneading must be thor- 
ough. The heat of the oven is all-impor- 
tant: if too low, the bread becomes too 
light before baking; if too high, a hard 
and sometimes burnt crust covers the 
loaf. It must be taken from the oven 
at the right time, evenly and thoroughly 
baked, neither burned nor clammy, and 
when baked, instead of smothering it 
in woolen and cotton, leave it exposed 
to the air until thoroughly cold, to en- 
sure a crisp crust; then put it away in 
a well-aired, clean stone crock, and 
keep it closely covered. 

“Flour so differs in quality that it is 
difficult to give a receipt that may always 
be followed with the same results. A 
much larger quantity of some flour is 
required than of others for an equal 
measure of water. For this flour of 
which so much is necessary, boiling water 
should be used. Bread mixed with milk 
is much more tender than that mixed 
with water; it requires less flour and 
less kneading. . . . 

“I am told that the heat required for 
baking bread is 325 degrees; but as 
thermometers for testing the heat of 
ovens are not in common use, we must 
do the best we can with the old indefinite 
rules: The heat is right if you can count 
80 fast or 20 moderately while holding 
the bare arm in the oven; it is right 
if half a teaspoonful of flour, placed on 
the floor of the oven, browns in one 
minute with the door shut. In the dim 
distance there is the dawning of an 
admirable plan by which we can know 
the exact heat of an oven without so 
much as opening the door. In the mean- 
time, let us gratefully continue to burn 
our arms and' brown the flour, until, by 
constant care and watchfulness, the hand 
may be trusted to serve as thermometer, 
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and the art of bread-baking be learned 
to perfection.” 
v ¥ 


This seems to add new and more 
poignant meaning to the Franklinism: 
“Practice makes perfect.” It also sug- 
gests that a good deal of bread may 
have been made without sufficient prac- 
tice. 

¥ ¥ 


Mrs. Miller gives far more attention 
to bread making than do the writers of 
most modern cook books. In fact, she 
sees in the practice of this kitchen art 
a value and a virtue as great as the 
goodness of good bread itself. She says: 

“We must rejoice that housework is 
more healthful than fancy work; that 
making beds, sweeping and dusting give 
strength, and that kneading bread, mak- 
ing biscuit and canning fruit ‘brush 
the cobwebs from our brains.’” 

From her we get some idea of bread’s 
former status on the table. It was 
served generously: “Iwo inches thick, 
and cut in strips two inches wide.” 


¥ ¥ 


It appears that a lot of the things we 
call pie today really are puddings; fruit 
seems to distinguish the pie from the 
puddings. Mrs. Miller makes two excep- 
tions—pumpkin and _ custard, which 
strictly speaking should be called pud- 
dings, though to name them that in de- 
fiance of time-honored New England 
pie-nomenclature “would be a sacrilege 
to the memory of our forefathers.” 


ee 


Have you ever wondered why pie isn’t 
eaten for breakfast among the best peo- 
ple, even in Boston? Mrs. Miller ex- 
plains: “The rule which forbids this is 
not arbitrary, but full of reason: it 
secures to each meal its own distinctive 
features. Eating pickles for breakfast, 
we find them less appetizing for dinner; 
eating pie for breakfast, we cannot relish 
it as a dessert; and eating cake at the 
early hours makes it but an old story 
by tea-time.” 

VF 


Maybe so; but I’m still only about half 
convinced. 
v ¥ 


To hear Doc Strowd talk you'd think 
self-rising flour got its start right under 
the apple tree in the Garden of Eden, 
but listen to this from the old cook 
book: “Much has been said against the 
use of acid and alkali, and we all know 
that they are often used unskillfully, 
and with a far too large proportion of the 
alkali, thus making bread, biscuit and 
cake most offensive. Professor Horsford 
has scientificially selected and combined 
them in his ‘self-raising flour.’: We have 








Baron Liebig’s authority for the healthful. 
ness of this preparation in an extract 
from a letter to Professor Horsford: ‘ 
have, through a great series of experi. 
ments, satisfied myself to the purity and 
excellence of your Bread Preparation, 
The bread has no acid, is easily digested 
and of the best taste; aside from the 
conveniences this invaluable idea of yours 
has provided, I consider this invention as 
one of the most useful gifts which science 
has made to mankind. It is certain that 
the nutritive value of flour will be in. 
creased 10% by your Phosphatic Bread 
Preparation, and the result is precisely 
the same as if the fertility of our wheat 
fields had been imcreased by that 
amount!’” 


. . . My old newspaper friend Delos 
Lovelace of the New York Sun has done 
it again. While the subject is hot—what 
could be hotter at a hotter moment?— 
he has written for publisher Crowell, in 
his familiar chiseled, colloquial and ca- 
denced style, a biography of General “Ike” 
Eisenhower. He set this pace for him- 
self when he did the same competent 
and timely job on the dramatically- 
ended life of Knute Rockne. . . . In many 
respects Eisenhower is a far more diffi- 
cult performance. Written in wartime 
about such a man the book doubtless had 
to be silent about many things. And 
anyway the great general suffers, for book- 
making purposes, from being very much 
like a very large number of Americans. 
He is a plain man, and his life is filled 
with little else than the plain virtues 
of a plain people. But there, really, 
is a story, and Delos has captured it 
thus. He shows us an Ike, boy and man, 
who is essentially the product of our 
American way of life. The general is 
no dizzy and fortuitous human phenom- 
enon, but he ig each and every one of 
us compounded and forged into the na- 
tional spearpoint of victorious power. 
Probably there never before was 4 gen- 
eral of armies who so closely approxi- 
mated in personal character the average 
American citizen. In military character 
he is no average but a sum total... . 
Delos and his charming wife Maud Hart 
Lovelace have written a fine shelf of fic- 
tion, some of it in collaboration. This 
book of fact with the fiction touch goes 
well with the rest. 


Situation calling for a few choice words 
from a philosopher: An Army Signal 
Corps photograph of soldiers helping far- 
mers of Normandy with their wheat har- 
vesting. No hint in this peaceful scene 
of the horrid breath of Mars, and 0 
mark of his bestiality, but doubtless the 
sound of his voice was still not wholly 
inaudible. 
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WILLIS C. HELM HONORED BY ASSOCIATES AND MEMBERS OF INDUSTRY 
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Surplus Fiber Boxes 
Take Army Semolina 
to Mediterranean 


One million surplus fiber board boxes, 
originally designed for shipping gasoline 
in 5-gal tins, have been secured by the 
Quartermaster Corps from the Treasury 
Procurement Division for use in pack- 
ing semolina to be manufactured into 
macaroni for the Army in the Mediter- 
ranean area. 

The boxes were originally designed and 
procured for the shipment of gasoline to 
North Africa, but the campaign against 
Rommel’s troops was shorter than an- 
ticipated, resulting in the surplus of 
fiber board boxes. 

Prior to the procurement of the boxes, 
the Quartermaster Corps had entered in- 
to an agreement to supply semolina as 
well as packages for the finished prod- 
uet to manufacturers in the Mediter- 
fanean area. The semolina was obtain- 
able, but the critical nature of fiber 
board made the procuring of packages 
very difficult, so the 1,000,000 boxes in 
the Treasury Procurement warehouses 
were a windfall. 

It was found to be more economical 
to ship semolina rather than the finished 








The pictures above were taken at two dinner parties honoring W. C. Helm 
upon the occasion of his 50th anniversary with the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Company associates gave a dinner Aug. 28 and the spring wheat millers’ group 
held a golf party and dinner Aug. 29. Carlton D. McKenzie and Herman Steen, 
president and secretary, respectively, of the Millers National Federation are shown 
Harry S. Helm, after 18 holes of golf, is shown in the upper- 
center picture. Upper left—The guest of honor admires the watch and chain 
presented him by Leslie Miller (right) on behalf of his company associates. Left 
center—D. W. Moore, Russell-Miller Milling Co. Center—Frank Allen, Bay 
State Milling Co., who presided at the Spring Wheat Millers Association dinner, 
presents Mr. Helm with a set of golf clubs. Right center—John Diefenbach, Amber 
Milling Co., St. Paul. The men in the lower row of pictures, from left to right, 
are: Clarence Hardenbergh, Commander-Larabee Milling Co; H. W. Files, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co; W. S. Weiss, La Grange Mills; A. B. Dygert, International 
Milling Co., and W. R. Heegaard, Russell-Miller Milling Co. Out-of-town guests at 
the Spring Wheat Millers Association dinner who are not shown in the pictures in- 
cluded E. C. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co; R. N. Conners, Chase Bag Co; J. C. 
Beaven, Standard Milling Co; Cecil Taylor, Bay State Milling Co; W. B. Webb, 
Wabasha; Kenneth Templeton, J. S. Templeton’s Sons, and H. R. Harmer, Hubbard 
Milling Co. 


in the upper left. 


macaroni, as such procedure would show 
a big saving in shipping and warehouse 
space as well as in manpower. Shipping 
as semolina also results in a weight sav- 
ing. 

Aside from the saving effected in ship- 
ping, the utilization of the surplus con- 
tainers made it unnecessary to procure 
1,000 tons of new boxes at a cash outlay 


of $115,000 and also vacated the space 
in public warehouses in this country 
which at this time is badly needed. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BORDEN INCOME ABOVE. 1943 
New Yorx, N. Y.—The Borden Co. 
for the first six months of 1944 shows net 
income $4,825,000, compared with §$3,- 
791,275 for like 1943 period. 





No Grain Shortage 
in Eastern Area 
Anticipated 


Burrato, N. Y.—Members of the Low- 
er Lakes Grain Committee declared Sept. 
7, after an all-day meeting at the Corn 
Exchange of Buffalo, that no shortage of 
grain was anticipated for the eastern 
area this winter, and that sufficient lake 
freighters will be available to move the 
volume needed. 

William McArthur, director of the 
grain division of the Commodity Credit 
Corp., said that the fall requirements 
of the feed industries in the eastern 
area will be about 95% of what was 
consumed a year ago. 

The conference could obtain no. esti- 
mate on the export movement due to the 
uncertainty of the war. Most of those 
present thought that this winter’s grain 
fleet will exceed last year’s. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

MILL SELLS HYDROELECTRIC PLANT 

Farrsury, Nes. — A_ hydroelectric 
plant owned by the Lea Milling Co. and 
the Lea Bakery at Fairbury has been 
purchased by the city of Fairbury for 
use as an addition to the municipal pow- 
er facilities. The purchase price was 
$45,000. 
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Canada’s Flour Mills 
Break All Records 
in 1943-44 Output 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of flour by 

Canadian mills in July, the closing month 
of the crop year, amounted to 1,741,564 
bbls, the smallest monthly output of the 
year. Notwithstanding this tapering off 
in the final month, production in the crop 
year 1943-44 topped all previous records, 
amounting to 24,288,877 bbls, compared 
with 23,549,707 in the preceding year. 
* The output of winter wheat flour in 
the 12 months, which is included in the 
foregoing figures, amounted to 361,198 
bbls. This is the smallest winter wheat 
flour production in many years and fol- 
lows a year of the highest production 
on record. In 1942-43 the quantity 
manufactured totaled 1,083,045 bbls. 

Wheat flour exports in the crop year 
1943-44 showed a substantial increase 
over the preceding year and are the high- 
est in Canada’s milling history. The 
quantity of flour exported was 13,464,- 
371 bbls as against 12,575,215 in 1942-43. 

Canadian production and exports of 
flour in the crop year 1943-44 by months 
are shown in the following table with 
total figures for the preceding year: 





Production Exports 
1943-44 1942-43 

bbls bbis 
OS SBR eres” 1,888,030 1,121,568 
September ......... 2,014,255 873,917 
RU So Sivs.css cess 2,118,409 849,886 
November ......... 2,175,831 857,691 
December .......... 2,173,433 1,106,479 
PNET cbr dk cacac 2,041,193 1,125,034 
a 2,087,705 854,272 
SE NS Ree was 2,267,307 1,226,281 
| Snares There 1,948,537 1,542,830 
SE fs Pew obs be ered 1,962,264 1,575,589 
necks koi ate hice 1,870,349 1,333,069 
SN tats ea ocne pow 1,741,564 997,755 
SEE: na'g' siege BS 24,288,877 13,464,371 
Totals last year. .23,549,707 12,575,215 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


95% EQUALIZATION FEE 
FOR WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has announced an equalization fee 
of 95c per bbl on exports of Ontario 
winter wheat flour and permits are now 
available. This equalization fee must be 
paid by the exporter when making ap- 
plication for an export permit. 

Winter wheat millers have been anx- 
iously awaiting the decision of the board 
with regard to the amount of the equal- 
ization fee as no export business could 
be done until this matter was settled. 
Now it is claimed that the fee is much 
too high and it will be impossible to 
make export sales to the British West 
Indies, the most important available 
market for this flour. Exporters state 
they have offered winters on the new 
price basis without receiving a single 
acceptance. The equalization fee of 95c 
bbl brings the price of winters almost 
to the same level as springs whereas 
buyers in the West Indies have been ac- 
customed to getting this flour at a sub- 
stantial spread under spring wheat flour. 

It is regrettable if this season, when 
there is a large crop of excellent quality 
winter wheat available for grinding, it 





is found impossible to export the flour. 
In addition to the loss sustained by On- 
tario winter wheat flour mills there will 
be an even greater drop in the finances 
of the Ontario farmer if he is unable 
to turn his wheat into cash through the 
sale of flour. There is no export mar- 
ket for the wheat itself so the only 
chance of disposing of the surplus over 
domestic requirements is through flour 
sales. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WHEAT OF MILLING QUALITY 
AVAILABLE TO RURAL MILLS 

Wiynirec, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board is prepared to permit country 
mills which experience difficulty in car- 
rying on their normal gristing business 
because the wheat being. delivered to 
them for gristing is not of milling qual- 
ity, to exchange such non-millable wheat 
for board stocks of milling quality wheat 
which may be available in local country 
elevators. 

The exchange will be on a bushel-for- 
bushel basis and cash settlement must be 
made for the difference in grades, basis 
the board’s fixed prices date of exchange, 
plus the usual elevation charges. 

Exchanges cannot be permitted which 
will result in the elevator receiving a 
larger quantity of wheat than is de- 
livered to the miller, as this would re- 
duce the storage space reserved for 
deliveries by local permit holders. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BARGAINING AGENCY NAMED 

Winnirec, Man.—The Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees has been certified as bargain- 
ing representative for five industries at 
the Lakehead ports of Fort William and 
Port Arthur. It will represent all 
monthly and hourly rated employees ex- 
cept foremen, supervisors and office staff 
employees of the Superior Elevator Co., 
Ltd; Northland Terminals, Ltd; Nation- 
al Grain Co., Ltd., and Reliance Grain 
Co. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MORE OATMEAL PRODUCED 

Toronto, Ont.—In the crop year clos- 
ing with July last production of oatmeal 
in Canada amounted to 29,266,945 Ibs 
as against 10,266,028 in the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. The 
quantity of rolled oats produced totaled 
96,718,141 lbs, compared with 92,274,- 
562. Export orders account for the in- 
creased output in 1943-44. In the pre- 
ceding year there was no export demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
FIRE DESTROYS VIVA PLANT 

Toronto, Ontr.—The 100-bbl mill of 
Viva Cereal Products, Ltd., Beeton, Ont., 
burned on April 27 with a loss of $35,- 
000, partly covered by insurance. The 
fire was caused by an over-heated shaft. 
Acquired by the operating company 
about four years ago, the plant was used 
for the production of special lines of 
flour and cereal products. 











Western Canada Co. 
Adopts Retirement 
Pension Plan 


Toronto, Ont.—The Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
has completed and put into effect a re- 
tirement pension plan for its employees 
which is giving a good deal of satisfac- 
tion to the staff. In announcing this 
plan President D. I. Walker speaks of 
his own personal pleasure that such a 
scheme has been worked out. It is well 
known to the staff that he has had some- 
thing of the kind in mind for a long time. 
In the past, group insurance at greatly 


reduced cost has’ been available to em- ° 


ployees whereby they have been pro- 
tected against accidents, illness and 
death. 

Now under this new proposal, those 
who grow old in the service will have 
adequate monthly income at retiring age. 
Participation is voluntary but few of 
those on the regular payroll will not 
wish to participate. The cost of past 
service credits will be borne by the com- 
pany while future service benefits will 
be on a basis of equal contributions by 
the company and those who take ad- 
vantage of the pensions privilege. The 
normal retirement age is placed at 65 
for men and 60 for women. Special 
terms apply in certain cases where 
earlier or later retirement is desirable. 
The rate of contribution by employees 
is 4% of gross remuneration, exclusive 
of bonuses, overtime and special al- 
lowances. The company contributes a 
like amount. In case of death before 
the retiring age is reached the credit in 
this fund will be paid to the deceased 
person’s estate. 

This plan has the approval of the de- 
partment of labor of the Dominion gov- 
ernment. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN MILLS PREPARE 
TO SERVE POSTWAR TRADE 


Toronto, Ont.—Now that the war is 
drawing to a close and: resumption of 
peacetime pursuits draws nearer, Cana- 
dian mills are looking over the situation 
with a view to action when exporting 
flour direct to private buyers abroad 
may again become possible. They are 
aware that there must be quite a lapse 
of time before hopes for the future can 
be realized but they see no harm in pre- 
paring now for that day. : 

There are those on both sides of the 
Atlantic who believe control will be 
prolonged into the peace period. This 
belief is based on the ruin which re- 
treating Germans are leaving in their 
wake. The process of reorganizing 
civilian life and commercial activities 
would certainly take time, but that may 
be shortened by advance planning. 

As an alternative to the control sys- 
tem plans for restoration of private 
trading in flour will be evolved. Can- 
ada has already provided a convenient 








and presumably workable means fo; 
financing under government aid such 
trade. Wether this will be effective o; 
not waits for demonstration. In any 
event the milling industry intends re. 
turning to the business of shipping flour 
abroad as soon as it is possible to do 0, 
Holland and Norway are among the 
former markets for Canadian flour which 
may reappear as buyers much sooner 
than now seems possible. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ONTARIO BAKERS PERMITTED 
TO EXCEED 52-HOUR WEEK 
Toronto, Onr.—Ontario bakers have 
been finding it difficult in view of the 
manpower shortage to comply with the 
56-hour week, which is the maximum 
allowed under the Ontario Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act. A_ presenta- 
tion of the situation was placed before 
a special committee of the Department 
of Labor and as a result permission has 
been given to increase the number of 
hours per week to 62 as a temporary 
measure and only in emergencies such 
as production for the week-end. The 
arrangement is subject to cancellation 
at any time. Any bakeshop exceeding 
56 hours per week as laid down in Sec- 
tion 69 of the Ontario Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act must report each 
week to the Chief Inspector, Department 
of Labor, Parliament Buildings, To- 
ronto. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





DRAWBACK RATES ESTABLISHED 

Wiyniree, Man.—For the month of 
August and for each succeeding month 
until further notice the drawback to be 
paid on domestic deliveries of flour and 
wheat products will be based on an 
average price of $1.25 bu for No. | 
northern and $1.25 for No. 1 C. W. am- 
ber durum in store Fort William or 
Port Arthur, according to latest wheat 
board instructions to all mills. The ap- 
propriate price being established at 77%c 
bu, the drawback on the two grades men- 
tioned will be 475%%c bu. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 
SEED EXCHANGE ARRANGED 
Winnirec, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board will allow companies to exchange 
board stocks of any variety of red spring 
wheat grading No. 1 hard, No. 1 
northern or No. 2 northern, or durum 
wheat grading No. 1 C. W., for other 
wheat, to enable bona fide producers to 
secure their seed requirements. All ex- 
changes must be on a bushel-for-bushel 
basis with cash settlement for differences 
basis fixed board street 





in grades, 
spreads. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 

CANADIAN MILLFEED PRODUCTION 

Toronto, Ont.—Production of mill- 
feed in Canadian flour mills in the crop 
year which ended with July, 1944, 
amounted to 794,868 tons, compared with 
788,229 in the previous year. Practically 
all of the millfeed output of 1943-44 was 
used for feeding purposes in home mér 
kets. The quantity exported was less 
than 5%. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. = 


Three Fine Flours... 


Milled expertly by men who have 
pride in their quality reputation. 


Dependable Quality and Value 
; at Fair Price. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H.H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. : 

This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS ianesors 











—— 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














MI G HE M EVERY  PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION "OF THE UNITED STATES 











No Substitute 


for Quality” 


There is nothing uncertain.about 


BAY STATE Flours 


milled from guaranteed hard spring 
wheat. They are flours that will 
produce a class of bakery goods 
not of average—but of 


EXCELLENT QUALITY 





Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chicago Cibecibes New York Nashville Peoria, HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
peta NER. eceren Kanses City Minneapolis = Portland. WINONA, MINNESOTA 
} ty veston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
maha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Win ra 
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Food Production in Europe 
Studied by UNRRA Group 


Lonvon, Enotanp.—The part to be 
played by the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration in the 
restoration of European agriculture was 
the subject of a conference at the 
UNRRA offices in London on Aug. 24. 
It is recognized that the reconstruc- 
tion of European agriculture depends 
as much on wise policy and _ efficient 
organization, co-operation and the ap- 
plication of scientific and technical knowl- 
edge, as on the actual import of mate- 
rials, and the responsibility for most 
of this organization lies with the gov- 
ernments of the United Nations. 

Sir John Russell, formerly director 
of the Rothamsted Experimental Sta- 
tion, Harpenden, England, and now 
chairman of the technical subcommittee 
on agricultural rehabilitation, explained 
that there were three stages in the re- 
establishment of food production in Eu- 
rope. The first was the period when 
the military were in charge and farm- 


ers had to be encouraged to produce 
as much food as possible. This was 
an emergency period. The real business 
of UNRRA started when the military 
stage was over, and the job would be 
to get the agricultural machine going 
in the different countries. The third 
stage would be when UNRRA handed 
over to the civil authorities. He pointed 
out that various problems would arise 
in the different countries because of the 
different types of agriculture practiced. 
The productiveness of the soil in most 
countries had gone down owing to short 
supplies of fertilizers and less nutritive 
animal feeding stuff. Schedules of ap- 
pliances and other items would be nec- 
essary for the restart of European agri- 
culture and would have to be arranged 
in order of priorities. 

The countries represented on the com- 
mittee are Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, France, Greece, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Jugoslavia, the United 
Kingdom, U. S. A., U. S. S. R., Iceland, 
Brazil, Canada and New Zealand. 





<> 


British Canteens 
Serve 50,000,000 
Meals Per Week 


Lonvon, Enc.—The British Minister 
of Food states that at the end of May, 
1944, there were 17,178 industrial can- 
teens in operation in Britain, compared 
with 14,294 at the same time in 1943. 
The canteens now in operation are serv- 
ing about 50,000,000 main meals per 
week. These industrial canteens are 
divided into two categories. “A” can- 
teens, numbering about 5,844, for the 
heavy industries, receive certain addi- 
tional foods. “B” canteens, for the 
lighter industries, number 11,334. Most 
of the canteens are run by employers, 
employees or by joint committees set up 
for the purpose, but 2,741 are operated 
by catering contractors. 

In the British restaurants for the gen- 
eral public, a good substantial meal can 
be obtained for 24¢c to 34c, the latter 
price including a cup of tea or coffee. 
These restaurants also are of two de- 
scriptions, some being run under the 
direct auspices of the Ministry of Food, 
others by local authorities or by volun- 
tary bodies or school canteens. They 
number 2,082 and in January, 1944, were 
serving about 583,000 meals daily. 

——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ARGENTINE FLOUR IN BRITAIN 

Lonnon, Enoianv.—Colonel Llewellin, 
minister of food, recently told Parlia- 
ment that a comparatively small amount 
of Argentine flour was imported into 
Great Britain last year. It is white 
flour of satisfactory quality, he said, 
but its condition on arrival has some- 
times necessitated reconditioning. 





British Trade Union 
Congress to Study 
“Milling Monopoly” 

Lonpon, Enetanp.—The British Trade 
Union Congress is drafting a plan for 
postwar reconstruction of industry to 
submit to its annual eonference in Oc- 
tober, and among the various industries 
which the planning committee considers 
will require some measure of direct pub- 
lic regulation is “grain milling” to “pre- 
vent use of monopoly powers.” Com- 
menting on these plans of a body of 
men who have no working knowledge 
of the flour milling industry or the grain 
trade, The London Corn Circular re- 
marks: 

“If grain trade control and operation 
were to be continued on the lines of 
wartime procedure the government would 
be faced with many difficulties on the 
importing side. The limited allocations 
of ocean tonnage for transport of grain 
and other foodstuffs have resulted in the 
Imported Cereal Division of the 
Ministry of Food buying nearly all its 
breadstuffs, whether in the form of 
wheat or flour, from the most, con- 
venient source as regards ocean trans- 
port, and that, fortunately, happens to 
be Canada, whose government has nev- 
er hesitated to let us have our require- 
ments. 

“When the day of reckoning up debits 
and credits arrives we cannot envisage 
Canada continuing to supply this coun- 
try’s needs except on ordinary business 
lines, which means payment to the last 
cent. Furthermore, as more vessels be- 
come available, other exporting coun- 
tries, particularly Australia and Ar- 


gentina, will expect to resume their place 
as suppliers of grain, flour, etc., and 
there is no reason to suppose that any 
of these countries will want to sell oth- 
erwise than on prewar contract lines. 
This will entail a return to fluctuating 
price markets. 

“In any case, crop failures are always 
possible and it is in our own interests 
to be able to draw supplies from sey- 
eral exporting countries and encourage 
surplus production in them.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOMBS AND HOLIDAYS SLOW 
FLOUR DEMAND IN LONDON 


Lonpon, Enetanp—Several reasons 
have contributed to a very slow demand 
for flour in London for the last few 
weeks, the major cause being the large 
evacuation of women and children to 
get away from the flying bombs, together 
with the biggest exodus of other mem- 
bers of the populace for their holiday 
vacation since the beginning of the war, 
owing to the ban being removed from 
many of the seaside resorts and extra 
traveling accommodation provided under 
the direction of the government. A ban 
against visitors was placed on seaside 
resorts for defensive reasons which the 
authorities now consider can be relaxed 
with the retreating fear of invasion by 
the enemy, and, given the opportunity, 
the Londoner rushes to the sea and the 
delights of a seaside holiday. Then, as 
always, the spell of hot weather has had 


ROBOMBED BREAD 
* 

Lonpon, ENGLAND.—A_ London 
baker recently was summoned for 
“having a loaf of bread not weighing 
1 Ib or an integral number of pounds” 
It was disclosed 








on sale in his shop. 
that the baker’s employees 
much resented the case being brought 
against their employer. Apparently, 
they had all been working while 
the flying bombs were coming over, 
but were compelled to take shelter 
for 10 or 15 minutes. The bread 
was in the oven and should have been 
drawn at the moment when they were 
compelled to seek shelter, with the 
result that a few of the loaves were 
in the oven rather longer than re- 


very 


quired. This caused an excess of 
evaporation, resulting in the short 
weight. 


The defendant’s attorney said it 
was very unfair to the men who had 
stuck to their jobs to provide bread, 
in spite of the flying bombs, that their 
employer should be prosecuted under 
such circumstances. 

The magistrate, having heard the 
evidence, dismissed the case and 
awarded no costs to either side. 


i 
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its effect on appetites and the deman( 
for bread. 

With large quantities of home-grow, 
wheat becoming available it appears tha 
the Ministry of Food is less ready to 
accept Canadian shippers’ offers although 
some purchases are reported. The Brit. 
ish Ministry of Agriculture is urging 
farmers to spread their sales of grain 4s 
evenly as possible over the season 50 as 
to avoid gluts on the one hand and pe. 
riods of scarcity on the other. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NO INDICATION OF FLOUR 
MILL DAMAGE IN FRANCE 


Lonpon, Enoranp.—It is pointed out 
in the Miller that there has been no 
mention of flour mills having been de- 
stroyed in France, and what is perhaps 
of greater importance, that the utter 
disorganization of the German 
garrisoning France has prevented the 
of wheat stocks from the 
This, says the 


forces 


confiscation 
newly-gathered harvest. 
commentator, will have no small effect 
on the flour and bread supply, though, 





BAKER PRISONERS FORM 
STUDY GROUP 
* 


LoNDON, ENGLAND.—Bakers who 
are now prisoners of war in Germany 
at Stalag 383 have formed them- 
selves into a study and discussion 
group. Among their “discoveries” 
is a cake made of bread crumbs, 
mashed potatoes and Red Cross bis- 
cuits ground down into meal and 
iced with a mixture of dried milk, 
sugar and margarine. 





on SIS 


of course, nothing is known of the level 
to which the wheat production of France 
has fallen during the four years of sub- 
jection, with its terrible loss of man- 


power and of agricultural equipment. 
For the present the immediate needs of 
the country in foodstuffs are being sup- 


plied through army sources. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF Oj* LIFE—— 


EUROPEAN BREAD GRAIN 
REQUIREMENTS NOT LARGE 





Lonpon, Enotanp.—The view of the 
Corn Trade News is that relief require- 
ments of bread grain in the liberated 
countries of Europe will be smaller 
than many predict. As far as is known 
there has been no actual shortage of 
bread, except in Poland, Greece, parts 
of Russia and Italy, nor is there any 
evidence that whole populations are short 
of bread or that many years must 


elapse before home production can meet 
deficiencies. Where bread has been ra- 
tioned the scale of rations, with few ¢x- 
ceptions, has been generous. There is 
some assumption, the writer adds, that 
in a number of countries bread rations 
would not have been necessary but for 
the shortage of other foods. 
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SUNNY 





KANSAS 








Steady bake-shop habits; 


pleasant bread personality; 


a profitable friend... 
That is SUNNY KANSAS 


as you know it, or as you 


will quickly learn 


to know 


it when you use it in your 


bakery. 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA ; : 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


: KANSAS 

















Coast To Coast Grain Service 





ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 








WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 
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J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 





GRAIN MERCHANTS Bettie 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains omaua. NEB. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








NEW COTTON PRICES 
CAUSE HEAVY BUYING 
BY BAG MANUFACTURERS 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Issuance of new 
prices on cotton sheetings developed 
substantial sales to bag makers. Osna- 
burgs are still out awaiting new ceilings, 
but in the flurry that followed the ~an- 
nouncement on sheetings, manufacturers 
covered their, needs, in some cases, to 
the end of the year, and in others, only 
through October. Since the trade had 
been marking time awaiting this news, 
allocations had been previously ear- 
marked and could be filled from the 
accumulations in stock in an orderly 
manner with regard to priorities, and 
bag makers with an AA-2X rating were 
in line for substantial yardage. 

Revised estimates of postwar textile 
needs in Europe present a greatly re- 
duced picture of the possible. volume of 
exports from this country. An appraisal 
of the condition of this industry not only 
indicates greatly lowered anticipated re- 
quirements by the domestic population 
of the various liberated countries, but 
also the possibility that foreign mills 
may be able to compete with Americans 
in the export market far sooner than 
had been indicated. The Combined Re- 
sources Planning Board has recently 
pointed out that spindle damage may be 
less than 10% due to the rapid freeing 
of territory in northern France in the 
swift Allied military advance. Action in 
Belgium and Holland may give the same 
results, while in England textile ma- 
chinery has been kept in good working 
condition, ready for early production. 
While reports are still fragmentary, they 
are considerably more authentic than 
have been previously possible. 

The outlook for future burlap, how- 
ever, arouses grave concern. While cur- 
rent stocks are adequate, it is recog- 
nized that purchases in Calcutta have 
not commenced to equal the desired 
quantities with no reports yet received 
of buying into 1945. A bulletin of the 
Jute and Burlap Association members 
views production prospects as_ serious, 
and likely to grow worse, with the lack 
of coal the chief factor. The space in 
jute mills requisitioned by the army for 
storage removes about 25% of the Cal- 
cutta production capacity since it can- 
not be supplied by other mills without 
additional coal. Some odd constructions 
of burlap which have not been available 
here since the war are being acquired 
but not in sizable volume. 

No indication is given on possible re- 
ductions in quotas to the bag trade and 
allocation certificates for the last quar- 
ter are expected to be extended to these 
manufacturers around the middle of the 
month. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.41 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early - ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.69 as compared with 
17.53 a year ago. 
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ON HIS WAY EAST 
E. J. Quinn, vice president, Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
left Sept. 11 for the East, 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 
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Dwight and Jack Hilton are sons of 
D. Lee Hilton, Sr., former president of 
the Southern Bakers Association, who 
recently sold his bakery in Charlotte, 
N. C., and plans to enter the flour brok- 
erage business. Dwight Hilton has been 











Jack Hilton 


Dwight Hilton 
in three invasions—Sicily, Italy and An- 
zio Beach. He is a captain in an anti- 
aircraft outfit and has been in combat 
zones since June 1, 1943. His younger 
brother, Jack, is an air cadet in train- 
ing at Greenville, Texas, and expects 
to get his wings by the end of the year. 

* 


Promotion of Arthur M. Buchanan, 
formerly a southeast merchandiser for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co, at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., to the rank of captain has 
been announced by Lt. Gen. Ira C, Eaker. 
Capt. Buchanan is now serving as a 
pilot in a combat assigned medium bom- 
bardment group of B-25 Mitchells in the 
Mediterranean theater. The group has 
been cited by the War Department for 
valuable service in the Tunisian and 
Sicilian campaigns. 

* 


David Lukens, Wichita, son of the 
late David Lukens, who until his death 
about 18 years ago was associated with 
his brothers Ed and Art in Lukens Mill- 
ing Co., Atchison, Kansas, has been 
honored in being selected by the navy 
through competitive examinations to 
attend Johns Hopkins medical school. 
The young sailor’s stepfather is a doctor 
in Wichita. 

* 

A letter of confirmation from the War 
Department gave C. C. Kelly, vice presi- 
dent of the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, no additional in- 
formation on the death of his son, Lt. 
Charles Kelly. The young air corps 
officer died in a training flight crash in 
Italy Aug. 20, less than a week after 
his arrival. 

* 

Eight more employees of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. have recently been 
called into the armed forces, making a 
total of 776 persons in the service. Eight 
of them have died or have been killed in 
action. 

* 

Lucian S. Strong, president of the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, has 
been notified by the War Department 
thas his son, Lt. Lucian S. Strong, Jr., 


a pilot in the Army Air Corps, was 
killed in action over Germany on July 
20. Lt, Strong, who was 22 years of 
age, Was previously reported as missing. 
He went overseas last March. 

* 

Ward B. Stevenson, assistant to M. F. 
Dougherty, industrial relations manager 
of ‘the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, has been inducted into the navy. 
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United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Sept. 2, 1944, and Sept. 4, 1943, as 
reported to the United States Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, in bus (000's 


omitted): 
Canadian 
-American— 7 in bond-— 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
2 4 2 4 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
Wheat ...... 200,509 220,348 18,579 8,364 
CE 8 oo we ae 10,318 8,649 ee xii 
ot See ee 13,213 13,100 1,959 236 
a eee 15,803 23,850 696 868 
Co ee aera 17,489 17,548 101 1,010 
Flaxseed 1,103 1,137 ie Sieh 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Sept. 2 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in puren- 
theses): wheat 631,000 (none) bus; corn 
432,000 (299,000); oats, none (none); rye 
none (24,000). 
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Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended Sept. 2, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
-1,052 1,668 152 227 582 662 


Minneapolis 
474 273 495 277 295 


Duluth .... 122 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ALEX SINAIKO DEAD 

Mapison, Wis.—Alex Sinaiko, 80, for 
many years owner and operator of the 
flour and feed business on West Wash- 
ington Ave., the site of the Standard 
Feed & Seed Co., died at a local hos- 
pital Sept. 9, following an extended ill- 
ness. He had retired from active busi- 
ness several years ago. 








OpiTUARY v ~ 





VITO VIVIANO 

Vito Viviano, 68, died Sept. 7 at his 
home. He was president of the V. 
Viviano & Bros. Macaroni Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis. Mr. Viviano came to America 
from Italy in 1900. With his brother, 
Peter, the company was started in 1903. 
He was knighted as a cavalier in 1925 
by King Victor Emmanuel for assisting 
the American Red Cross and Italian 
people in St. Louis during the first 
World War. Surviving are a daughter, 
a son, two brothers and two sisters. 


CARL J. FRENZEL 

Carl J. Frenzel, for many years chief 
engineer for the Essmueller Co., St. 
Louis and Kansas City, died Aug. 24. 
He was 58 years old. A _ successor to 
Mr. Frenzel has not been named. Known 
to millers and processors all over the 
Central West, Mr. Frenzel accompanied 
Essmueller representatives and worked 
out final designs for new installations or 
improvements. 


G. CARLSON 

G. Carlson, a Chicago salesman for 
the International Milling Co., died on 
Sept. 6. He had not been in good health 
for several months. Mr. Carlson was 
connected with the Chicago sales office 
of the International Milling Co. about 
14 years. He is survived by his widow 
and one son, who is with the armed 
forces in France. 
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Kansas Millers, Chemists Exchange 
Information on New Crop Qualities 


Hurcuinson, Kansas.—Operative mill- 
ers and cereal chemists exchanged opin- 
ions and experiences regarding the mill- 
ing and baking qualities of the new crop 
hard winter wheat at a joint meeting 
held here Sept. 9 and the consensus 
seemed to be that the crop was highly 
satisfactory from the viewpoints of both 
groups of critics and processors. The 
Pioneer Section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists held its meet- 
ing in the forenoon and later joined 
with District 1 members of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers for that 
group’s regular fall meeting. - There 
were 118 at the luncheon. 

The baking prospects for the 1944 
crop were described as good by George 
Orozovich, baking technologist with the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. Mr. Oro- 
zovich reported on the studies his lab- 
oratory has conducted and indicated that 
the gluten quality of the crop was ex- 
cellent, producing a loaf of greater 
volume than would be predicted from 
the protein content. 

A few chemists observed that flour 
milled from new crop wheat carries a 
slightly higher amount of pigment, but 
that the flour responds readily to bleach- 
ing without any deleterious effects. ‘The 
chemists as a group expressed a high 
degree of satisfaction with the new crop 
flour and agreed that it is equal to last 
year’s flour in performance. 

C. E. Danielson, Wall-Rogalsky Mill- 
ing Co., McPherson, Kansas, chairman 
of District 1, presided at the millers’ 
meeting. At an election held at the 
end of the program, William H. David- 
son, Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
vice chairman, was elected to the chair- 
manship succeeding Mr. Danielson. J. B. 
Steele, William Kelly Milling Co. 
Hutchinson, was elected vice chairman, 
and William P. Riley, also of the Kelly 
company, was elected secretary succeed- 
ing Mr. Steele. 

Mr. Modeer’s paper dealt with the 
uses and significance of statistics and 
laboratory data in cereal chemistry and 
production control. He said that there 
were three factors that affected the 
usefulness and accuracy of data as- 
sembled by most products control lab- 
oratories. Those factors are (1) uni- 
formity of sampling, (2) variations in 
laboratory analytical procedures, and 
(3) requirements of the industry. The 
present state of sampling “is not as 
good as it should be,” he said, and recom- 
mended a re-study of the A.A.C.C. 
sampling procedures. 

The paper by Dr. Swanson will be 
printed in its entirety in an early issue 
of this journal. In his paper, Dr. Swan- 
son used charts adapted from research 
work done at the agricultural experi- 
ment station to show the relationship 
between protein content, yield, etc., upon 
the amount of available nitrogen in the 
soil. 

John Giertz, laboratory supervisor for 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, pre- 
sented a paper entitled, “Characteristics 
of the New Crop From a Chemist’s 
Viewpoint.” 

“What the protein of the 1944 crop 
lacks in quantity is balanced by quality 


of the gluten,” he said, “The lower 


protein makes a nice loaf of bread of 
satisfying volume and eating qualities— 
the goal we are all trying to reach.” 

Mr. Giertz said that with modem 
harvesting methods, the wheat is lacking 
in alpha-amylase or starch-liquefying 
enzymes and the new crop flour requires 
about the same small amount of diastatic 
supplements to correct the low diastatic 
activity. 

“The absorption and fermentation time 
have not changed much for flour of 
the same protein level,” Mr. Giertz de- 
clared. “The baker must take into ac. 
count the lower protein in adding yery 
slightly less water to the flour. The 
mixing time shows a wide range, but 
on the average, the mixing time is short- 
er. The lower protein flours will, on the 
average, develop faster so either the fer- 
mentation must be cut by formula or by 
a shorter time. The dough has good gas 
retention and gives a better loaf vol- 
ume and internal characteristics than 
would normally be expected from the 
protein level.” 
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PILLSBURY ISSUES STOCK 
TO RETIRE FUNDED DEBT 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Offering was 
made Sept. 12 of 75,000 shares of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., $4 cumulative preferred 
stock, without par value, at $100 per 
share. 

Proceeds from the sale will be used in 
part for the retirement of all the com- 
pany’s remaining funded debt amounting 
to $4,475,000 of first mortgage 3% bonds. 
The balance will be added to working 








capital. 

After giving effect to the 
financing plan, the outstanding capitali- 
zation of the company will consist of 
75,000 shares of preferred stock and 
549,224 shares of common stock. A sink- 
ing fund, beginning with the year end- 
ing Oct. 15, 1946, is to be provided to 
retire annually a minimum of 2% of the 
preferred stock, this minimum increasing 
with earnings to about 4%. 

The preferred stock is to be redeem- 
able at $105 per share for purposes 
other than the sinking fund and at $102 
per share for sinking fund purposes, if 
redeemed before Oct. 15, 1947, with re- 
ductions of 50c per share on that date 
and annually thereafter, to the offering 
price, plus accrued dividends in each 


present 


instance. 
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ALEX GRAIF RETIRES FROM 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


MinneApouts, Minn.—Alex Graif, for 
32 years a salesman for the King Midas 
Flour Mills, leaves this 
week to make his in Pasadena, 





Minneapolis, 
home 


Cal. For the past 17 years he has been 
in the durum department, and is well 
and favorably known to the macaroni 
trade from coast to coast. Although re- 
tiring, he expects to act as a special 
representative for the company 0D the 


west coast. Before leaving, Mr. Graif 
was guest of honor at a farewell dinner 
given for him at the home of W. M. 
Steinke, vice president of the company, 
and was presented with a suitably in- 
scribed gold watch, 
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ARNOLD 


casein 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 





eee 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Weare always ready be fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 


a 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
LOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Feed Review 














(Continued from page 12.) 

equal monthly shipments. The quanti- 
ties were not particularly large, but it 
was considered significant that mills 
were willing thus to commit themselves. 
Offerings of January-February futures 
bran at Kansas City found no takers. 
Buyers of this feed express a bearish 
attitude for months beyond the end of 
the calendar year, but some are willing 
to take the entire 12 months to get the 
near-by stuff, Kansas City handlers 
state that weakness in barley, which has 
declined to a basis of $40 ton, unground, 
and sorghums, now selling in deferred 
positions at $2 ewt, is contributing 
to the freer offerings of millfeed. Clear 
flour is not being bought in any quan- 
tity by the feed trade now, as feed grain 
has become available at competitive 
levels. 

While prices in the Northwest are still 
clinging firmly to ceilings, a much easier 
undertone has developed at all produc- 
ing markets. At Minneapolis, jobbers 
and mixers are still willing to book for 
shipment throughout the remainder of the 
calendar year at full ceilings, but have 
withdrawn offers to buy beyond the turn 
of the year. Chicago reports ready out- 
lets for millfeed production, but a no- 
ticeable relaxation in the urgency of 
demand is evident. Offerings remain 
light at Buffalo and the few lots appear- 
ing for sale find ready outlet. Ground 
and flaked wheat made from Canadian 
frosted grain is quoted at $55.50 ton 
at that market. 

PRODUCTION 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest and Southwest, decreased 
about 3,200 tons during the week, with 
the total output at the three conters 
amounting to 49,132 tons, compared with 
52,404 the previous week and 47,181 a 
year ago, according to figures compiled 
by ‘Tue Norruwesrern Minter. Crop 
year production to date totals 543,460 
tons, against 554,024 in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 
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United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in ‘the - United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), of date Sept. 2: 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'ley 








Baltimore. 5,916 7 46 85 16 
Boston $3 -s v% vie =~ 
Buffalo .. 12,647 173 3,363 2,295 464 
Afloat .. 444 sig Po ae? te 
Chicago 9,732 4,768 1,502 10,460 1,139 
Duluth 11,483 .. 1,676 186 2,426 
Ft. Worth 15,392 92 426 31 215 
Galveston 5,279 5 dé <s 
Hutchinsn 11,984 ui aa 
Indnapolis 2,702 707 111 45 a 
Kan, City. 36,433 556 98 174 1,508 
Milwaukee 2,214 77 10 ... 2,387 
Mpls. .. 18,639 228 1,558 2,025 ° 6,023 
New Orl... 1,386 13 76 2 114 
New York. 839 -" 4 1 1 
Omaha ... 12,556 1,482 1,463 75 740 
Peoria .... 174 832 ae a4 139 
Philadel. . 2,634 34 10 2 a 
Sioux City. 336 75 223 20 196 
St. Joseph. 5,176 275 786 9 85 
St. Louis.. 7,544 1,028 183 55 222 
Wichita .. 8,011 - att $x 186 
On Lakes. 194 tee dig 





Total Sept. 

2, 44 ..166,715 10,347 11,540 15,465 15,811 
Total Sept. 

4, °43 ..185,685 8,750 11,376 22,196 14,241 





FEED AND GRAIN CONVENTIONS 

Oct. 2-3.—lIllinois Feed Association, first 
annual meeting at Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Springfield, Ill; executive secretary, Lloyd 
Larson. 

Oct. 5.—Iowa Seed Dealers Association, 
convention at Kirkwood Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 6-7.—Western Seedmens Association, 
convention at President Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 8-9.—Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Association, convention at Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; secretary treasurer, 
Roger P. Annan, 100 Merchants Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 





“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


* * * * * * 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 























Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








WALL=ROGALSKY MI LING CO. 


ERSON, KANSAS * 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK= PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 














HAROLD A. MERRILL 
Grain and Ranches 


Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Member of the Kansas City and 
Chicago Boards of Trade 
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bookings, and their continued absence from the firm tone in_mill quotations, Few j and the | 
the market has been somewhat mystifying. the trade hold short term commitmen, pack hom 
Millers feel that more activity should oc- and actually are not in need of flour zept UP! 
cur. shortly. pee Re Mill Labor Sp aah their trade toward vi 
with the need of ordering out flour fa ota tio 
EASTERN STATES in advance, as mills are running ne om and 
Buffalo: Sales continue somewhat spotty one month behind. Family flour gajcg neld firml 
but are considerably in excess of recent were ‘slow, despite an allowance of »:, stated thé 
volume, and directions continue to reach sack introduced on nationally ad vertiseg cuts of 5@ 
mills in large numbers. Orders on the brands. Quotations Sept. 9: spring high the deals. 
books have been reduced very materially. gluten $3.95@4, short patent $3.87 @3.43, pread sal 
Low protein clears are unchanged, but standard patent $3.77@3.83, first clears $3.47 tinued 0! 
spring clears are up 10@1l5c sack. Specu- @3.52; southwestern short patent $3.83@ quotatio 
THE NORTHWEST lation as to the length of the war against 3.88, standard patent $3.73@3.78;  Texa: short < 
Minneapolis: The flour market is limited porn aig aa er trade’s attention. ys page fgg fo age rer ratiae hy patent 3.10, apg 
” Ms 4 = Foreign trade is routine. 3.67@3.73; soft winter patent ay 95 3.15 
U. Ss. FLOUR MARKETS to a little routine carlot inquiry daily, with Quotations Sept. 9, in cottons, sacks: straights $3.57@3.67, clears $3.37@3.17, ite ie st 
bids unattractively low. The trade, both spring first patent $3.80, standard patent aight | 
family and baking, is well covered ahead. $3.70 first clear $3.30: hard winter short Philadelphia: Prices showed no im portant winter ba 
‘THE SOUTHWEST Business on mill books, while not as large jatent $3.80, 95% patent $3.70, first clear owe last ‘week. Apart from the usyaj mediate 3 
as a year ago, is still well over normal, $3.20: soft winter short patent $3.80, first fill-in buying, there appeared to be very ifie const 
Kansas City: Sales of flour by mills in and millers say that any attempt to add clear. $3 . betas little interest. Merchants and mill repre- a 
the Southwest are slow. Bakers are not to this volume results only in a _ sacrifice ae ee sentatives in a good many cases are o; —— 
interested, as flour holds close to the ceil- of profits. Consequently, many of them are New York: Sales are limited. Buyers be- the opinion that bakers would be <autioys 
ing and they feel that they cannot lose not aggressive sellers, and are willing to ome increasingly bearish as wheat markets buyers in the near future, due to the 
much by waiting out the market in view let the low-priced business go to those 4rop lower. Small bakers and jobbers are possibility of a sudden ending of the Byro. The 
of heavy discounts in the deferred months. who want it. taking only occasional scattered cars. Round pean war with its probable impact upoy 
Sales last week were 16% of capacity, Clears at Minneapolis have strengthenea /0t8 are being taken by the large chain markets generally. In the meantime, ship. 
compared with 31% the previous week  q little, but are still pressing on the mar- @kers, though not in a volume that is ping directions have picked up slightly jn I 
and 34% a year ago. ket. The thought is often expressed that /#@'8e for them. Interest in southwesteras view of returning vacationists and the re. 
Millers will soon have some more flour choice spring clears should be good property ‘* Poor. Spring wheat clears seem to share opening of some bakeries, and ii seems 
to sell under the subsidy booking limita- to own, for mixing with low protein patents, ("the best demand along with standard likely that at least a modest improve. ‘6 
tions, but most millers think it is likely but thus far attempts to accumulate stocks Patents. Clears are strong and are sold ment in the demand will develop in the He 
to be a hand-to-mouth selling situation of them have not proved profitable. Stor- PY some mills above the standards near future. Nothing big is looked for, 
for many weeks and perhaps months. It age charges were too costly. of others. Kansas clears are not offered barring unforeseen developments, but any 
seems unlikely that the possibility of fur- The government bought some flour last freely and the trade is not well posted sort of improvement would be welcome in 
ther subsidy reduction could stir up buying week, and is again asking for bids. Direc- 0% them. Soft wheat flours show no spe- view of the draggy condition for some time 
fever, for little interest was shown at the tions are also being received on lend-lease cial feature. : : y past. Quotations Sept. 9: spring wheat 
end of August when a reduction was con- flour bought some months ago, shipment Quotations Sept. 9: spring high glutens short patent $3.75@3.80, standard patent 
sidered almost inevitable. of which was deferred for lack of vessel $3-95, standard patents $3.45@3.70, clears $3.65@3.70, first spring clear $3.30@3.40; elly 
Some family business, for southern buy- space. Directions on domestic business have %3-49@3.50; southwestern short patents hard winter short $3.55@3.60, 95% $3.454@ Kelly 
ers particularly, is going on, but it is not also picked up, so production now is the  %3:55@3.70, standard patents $3.45@3.65, 3.50; soft winter straight, nearby $3.25 
as great as in previous years. Running heaviest for some time. clears $3.10@3.20; soft winter straights, @ 3.35. Seabe 
time is lower and directions are becoming Bookings by spring wheat mills last week ear $3.35@3.50, West coast $3.63 Pittsburgh; Flour buying was very slow 
hard to obtain. Some millers think bakers were around 46% of capacity, compared with @3 in the tri-state area last week. There was 
anticipated a continuous increase in busi- 137% a week earlier, and 96% a year ago. eas New flour business last week was no indication that bakers would be inter- 
ness and that it may have leveled off. Quotations Sept. i1: established brands confined entirely to fill-in lots and the ested in any large-sized orders of wheat ee 
Quotations Sept. 9: established brands of family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- volume was small with spring patents ac- before a more detailed picture of the ef. 
family fiour $3.80@3.90, bakers short patent ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent , counting for the bulk of it. The trade fects of the size of the new wheat crop 
$3.25, standard patent $3.20, straight grade $3.44, first patent $3.44, standard patent is highly conscious of war news and un- became more clear. However, one small oe 
$3.15, first clears $2.45@2.60, second clears $3.34, fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear willing to buy ahead. Mill agents were flurry of family flour buying came from 
and low grade $2.30@2.40. $3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole generally sympathetic toward this view- feed houses and flour distributors who were 
Two mills report domestic business ac- wheat $3.30@3.54. point and some encouraged their trade to fairly well down in flour stocks. They V 
tive, 5 fair, 4 quiet, 4 slow and 6 dull. Interior mills, including Duluth: The mar- hold off for the present. Added to this was were looking ahead for the colder weather 
we aril te na sales last eg ket continues quiet. Current business con- il 
showed a sharp decline, averaging To» sists chiefly of small lots for reasonably 
as compared to 40% the previous week. quick shipment. Buyers are not. inclined GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES t 
All sales were domestic, with 60% going to look ahead. Shipping directions, how- WHEAT 
to bakers and 40% to family buyers. Opera- ever, are coming in much more freely, 
tions averaged 78%, compared to 83% the so production is being stepped up. The Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: S 
previous week. Prices closed unchanged. millfeed supply is as tight as ever, with Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Quotations, sacks, del. Oklahoma points, prices firm and prompt offerings confined Sent. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Sept. 9: hard wheat short patent flour to split cars. Sept. 5 .... 149% 146% 154% 151 148% 145% 145 wie bw 155 152 
$3.90@4.30; soft wheat short patent flour Sept. 6 148% 144 153% 148 149 142 145 eras 150% 
$3.90@4.30, standard patent $3.80@4.10, . THE CENTRAL WEST Sept. 7 . 149% 145 154% iso 149% org 144 Soe 150% sek 
bakers short patent $3.35@3.45, bakers Chicago: Only a moderate amount of Sept. 8 . 150 145% 154% 150% 149% 144% 144 ee 150% 149 
standard $3.25@3.35. business is being done in flour. Buyers Sept. 9 . 151 145 155 150% 149% 144% 144 men 150% 149 
Omaha: The past week has been very continue to hold off and according to most Sept. 11... 151% 146% 156% 151% 150 146% o'6:0:% isuy 152 150 Mer 
quiet week in the flour market. Sales roe ai there : only the —_ steady ~—, CORN. OATS 
c or ird of capacity and ° uying of one anc wo cars. n- f a Y r S 
pall gg Resco colons pe BB gem quiries are fairly numerous, but these do rae eichae Catenge Manes Oy Chicago Minneapelis 
are doing a capacity business, but they not result in much buying. Shipping di- Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. on Dec. a 
continue to be only moderate buyers of rections are fairly free. Some business Sept. 5 .... ones ears or eee 107% 103% 62% 60% 
flour. The greater part of flour buyers in family flour is reported, but at the Sept. 6 .... ws wees «ence ees 107% 103% 58% 57% Victo 
wonder why flour prices do not follow the best, it is only fair. Deliveries continue Sept. 7 .... ebe tees ces opis 107% 104% 59% 57% = 
decline in wheat. Ordering out of old or- fair. Quotations Sept. 9, sack: spring top Sept. 8 .... ees te bce keer veges 106% 103% 57% 56% 
ders is fairly good. Quotations Sept. 9: patent $3.40@3.57, standard patent $3.30 Sept. 9 .... oe es e areg ee owes 105% 102% 56 55% 
family short patent $3.40@3.55, standard ese ony — patos.” we agen rcp eo Sept. 11 ... hieht Pie eos atte Gees 106% 103% 56% 57% f 
patent $3.15@3.30, bakery short patent $3.05 3.19, family flour -41; hard winter shor RYE FLAXSEED BARLBY TH 
@3.20, high protein clears $2.60@2.85, fancy patent $3.31@3.57, 95% patent $3.20@3.47, “Chi Mi a li luth Mi li 
first clears $2.20@2.45, low grade clears first clear $2.55@3; soft winter short patent go ‘ mer is aa nneapolis Dulut Minneapolis 
$2.10@ 2.15. $3.40@4.31, standard patent $3.30@4.31, first nope eC. ept pt. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Lecililiee 
Wichita: Sales ranged up to 25% last clear $2.85@3.41. ite ort. 5 a ie ae aaa ae bp. 310 fi 000' 95 ie 
week, with directions from 75 to 100%. St. Louis: With present uncertainties ex- Sept. 6 6% 5 Me % % 3i¢ 310 310 tees 91% «ee Ee 
‘ ° ‘ 3 : isting, both buyers and sellers prefer to Sept. 7 96 96 4% 94% 94 310 310 310 vat 90% .... TE 
Hutchinson: New business is limited to Watch on the sidelines.. However, a fair- Sept. 8 94% 95% 93% 93% 310 309% 310 set 89 pie. 
scattered carlots. Some buyers, ignoring sized booking was made last ‘week to the Sept. 9 . 94% 95 93 93 310 308 310 tees 8% 
the pegged cash price, are fishing for con- army; also a few scattered lots of 2,000 Sept. 11 96% 96% 95% 95% 310 307% 310 ss 90 
po Ag gears ae yc Mig ve pci to 4,000 sacks. Demand for mixed cars J 
pushing sales in view of the demoralized {2 RO®\%, Put ane te ne ot ceeearcel for SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
wheat market and the uncertainty of sub- export to South America was placed on Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
sidies. Shipping directions are a shade the books. Demand for high protein clears load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points. 
easier. is good with little being offered. Low These prices are ceiling prices. Where a range is given the low represents the mill ceiling 
Salina: Demand for flour remains draggy.  proceins are offered freely, but demand is and the high the jobbers’ ceiling; the single quotations are mill ceilings: sittin 
Shipping directions are only fair. slow. Jobbers advise new bookings are Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Texas: Sales by Texas mills during the very light. Bakers are cleaning up old oy tel. _ ee RreenaNe $39.80@40.30 $.. Se be TS BiovceQccns: @ $....@41.55 
first week of September averaged 20 to contracts and watching developments. Hard winter bran ...... 39.80@40.30 ....@.... sige ‘tis 38. 97@ 39. TA... @ vies KA 
25% of capacity. The business was prac- Shipping instructions are light. Soft winter bran ....... ree PG righ ; bal sas @ivees 
tically all family flour, as bakers were Quotations Sept. 9: soft wheat bakers pat- Standard middlings* ... 39.80@40.30 til @ 37. 16 > 38. a9 a7 .... @ 41.55 
not in the market, drawing on previous et $3.31@3.51, straight $3.30@3.45, first Wlour middlingst ....... 39.80@40.30 ....@37.75 36. 50@ 37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 Ark 
bookings instead. Family flour sales usual- Clear $2.95@3.15; hard wheat bakers patent ee Sa ree 39.80@40.30 ....@37.75 ....@. oe @39.47 0... . @41.55 
ly pick up in September, but they are not 3-61, family short patent $3.51@3.61, Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland _—Nashville 
starting off at all briskly this year, due straight and 95% $3.26@3.36, first clear Seen re 44.64@ 45.14 @ 45.34 @ 46.17 @42.99 $....@...- 
$2.95@3.15: spring wheat bakers patent a anes re ee $44.6 5.14 $....¢ @ $..5.¢ 246.17 $....@ 
to the short cotton crop and the danger rig hep RB iar TERR he I Hard winter bran ...... 44.64@45.14 ....@45.34 ....@.... ....@42.99 ....@.... easipiiin 
of damage by insects to what there is.  $3-46@3.65, straight $3.36@3.56. Soft winter bran .....-:: Se epee @. ; ee eks 3.30 @ 44.30 
Little or no inquiry is coming from Mexico. Toledo: There was no particular change Standard middlings* .... 44.64@45.14 "1 @ 45.34 a @ 46.17  " @ 42.99 re<> Owes Ve 
Operations are holding at 70 to 80% of for the better in sales of flour by soft Flour middlingst ....... 44.64@ 45.14 ...@45.384  ....@46.17  ....@42.99 43.30@ 44.30 “RI 
ere: vis esd Poe oo sp Sa erat Pe wanes millers last week, The {Ponstaned TE Ee Saas 44.64@45.14 a  @ 45.34 oT @ 46.17 ease. ....@ «ss 
akery nominally 5c igher. uotations ullness for such a long period o me ss f x 
Sept. 9: family flour, extra high patent $3.85 seems rather puzzling. Buyers of soft : Spring Lode — mr aeaete Oui 
@4, high patent $3.60@3.75, standard bak- wheat flour are not believed to have pro- TerORse beets vias aah yee gti <- -00 veka r wh 
ers, under .44% ash $3.45@3.60, first clears vided for their future requirements to an {Winnipeg ....-. +++ +@28.00 -+++@29,00 eh ws eT sas 
$2.85 @3. extent comparable with hard wheat flour *Brown shorts. ¢Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. dir 
—_— RUS 











A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS “"- 








All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) 
hicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louls Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland tNashville 

Spring first patent .......... 3.40@ 3.57 $....@ 3.44 war ks ete es $3.46@ 3.65 $....@ 3.80 $....@ 3.95 eee Sone $3.75@ 3.80 $3.87@ 3.93 $3.60@ 3.70 $....@ «o> 
Spring standard patent ...... 3.30@ 3.47 «++-@ 3.34 ere Pe 3.36@ 3.56 ~+ve@ 8.70 3.45@ 3.70 end OP WS 3.65@ 3.70 3.77@ 3.83 3.50@ 3.60 vive @ Gane 
Spring first clear ........... 3.00@ 3.29 3. eee 3.10 ees, Faery Ty, Pes ose @ 3.30 3.40@ 3.50 eee Pea a 3.30@ 3.40 3.47@ 3.52 3.39@ 3.50 l 
Hard winter short patent ... 3.31@ 3.57 «MP icae 4 o«e-@ 3.25 -.++@ 3.61 -++-@ 3.80 3.55@ 3.70 eeba ess 3.55@ 3.60 3.83@ 3.88 3.60@ 3.74 a 
Hard winter 95% patent .... 3.20@ 3.47 ere aes-< @ 3.20 3.26@ 3.36 -@ 3.70 3.45@ 3.65 oho wes 3.45@ 3.50 3.73@ 3.78 3.45@ 3.60 a 
Hard winter first clear ...... 2.55@ 3.00 ia eas 2.45@ 2.60 2.95@ 3.15 ~see@ 3.20 3.10@ 3.20 oven Mevis eee eT en, at 3.10@ 3.34 ss++@ ‘2B 
Soft winter short patent .... 3.40@ 4.31 eS Bes a see 3.31@ 3.51 ~+ee@ 3.80 Piet Pee oe re woo, See 3.82@ 3.95 4.17@ 4.35 eee @ 47 
Soft winter straight ......... 3.30@ 4.31 Wey EN ee eS 3.30@ 3.45 Tan Gee 3.26@ 3.60 *....6@.... *3.25@ 3.35 3.57@ 3.67 3.40@ 3.55 5.1 @ mem 
Soft winter first clear....... 2.85@ 3.41 -+++@. ‘ cao ins < 2.95@ 3.15 ~++-@ 3.00 TPE Pee re Mee eyes Sirk 3.387@ 3.47 3.05@ 3.25 4.50@ 4. 
Rye flour, white ............ 2.60@ 2.73 2.65@ 2.75 Fre, Sees re a 2 | -2+-@ 3.05 2.70@ 2.85 vides OP vcn.aie 2.75@ 2.95 vise eN 2.70@ 3.05 nce O wens 
Rye flour, dark ............. 2.24@ 2.42 2.38@ 2.40 ee, Pe -+s»@ 2.61 ooe-@ 2.55 Sid SA at im eames Ske cae ager Tae atte 2.95 2+ @ 
Se ee eee @ 3.75 -@ 3.62 -@.. -++-@ 3.99 -+»-@ 3.98 4.00@ 4.03 etch «ee @ 4,03 re, Seer ‘ . -@- 

Seattle aire) # Francisco Standard abet Seattle San Peinebins Soreate s*winntpes uf Dare -+winnipee 
Family patent, 50’s. $. a SSE Dakota ........ $....@. eer ets Spring top patent]...$....@65.05 $....@ 5.30 Spring exports§ .........-+++ $9.42 . 
Soft winter straight he Pa shies SF aN Montana ........ See NY “eo | BNR eel Spring second patent] ....@4.40 es 4.80 Ontario 90% patentst .... 6,25 
| s Serer ie . ss @ 2.96 ogee Spring first clearf... ....@3.30 ....@.... 


§98-Ib cot- 





*Inaludes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand cottons. 


tons. §280-Ib cottons. 
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September 13, 1944 


and the possible effect of women going 
pack home soon, if European war events 
kept up at their present swift advance 
toward victory. 

Quotations rose firmly. ‘Wheat in the 
petter and higher grades hit ceilings and 
neld firmly. However, on all sides it was 
stated that when any sales were made, 
outs of 5@10c sack were necessary to close 
the deals. Shipping directions were good. 
pread sales were increasing owing to con- 
tinued cool weather, 

Quotations Sept. 9: hard winter bakers 
short patent $3.70@3.80, straight $3.60@ 
270, high gluten $3.88@3.90, first clear 
.16@3.25; spring bakers short, patent $3.72 
@3.80, standard $3.62@3.70, high gluten 
araight $3.90, first clear $3.45@3.50; soft 
winter bakers cake flour $4.50@4.60, inter- 
mediate $3.82@3.92, straight $3.59@3.69, Pa- 
vific const $3.67@3.73. 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


‘Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Milling Corporation 


Seaboard Allied 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











MILLING EXECUTIVES 


We offer proficient services 
in setting up factory cost sys- 


tems, material routings and 


sequence of movement. 














Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: The market is still slow. 
Northern spring wheat flours are selling at 
ceiling prices, with the best sales in south- 
western hard wheat types. Bread, cake, 
cracker and macaroni production are good, 
making for good shipping directions. Quo- 
tations: spring family patent $3.64, first 
patent $3.44, standard patent $3.34, fancy 
clear $3.25@3.30, first clear $3.25, second 
clear $3.15; hard winter family patent $3.75, 
bakers short patent $3.45@3.60, first clear 
$2.90@3.10, soft wheat short patent $4.25 
@4.45, straight $3.90@4.15, first clear $3.55 
@ 3.70. 

Nashville: Business is limited to a few 
scattered lots of the better grades, both 
soft and hard, for 30- to 45-day shipment, 
with no forward bookings at all. Buyers 
are very cautious and indicate they are 
expecting cheaper prices with the ending 
of the European war, which they expect 
within the next 30 days. Also, they feel 
it inadvisable to carry large stocks during 
hot weather. Cooler weather last week, 
brought about by the recent rains, is be- 
ginning to stimulate a little more interest. 
Shipping directions are better than for 
some time. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions Sept. 9: soft wheat bakers and pastry 
$3.70, high patent $4.78, extra protein con- 
tent $4.85, short patent family $5.05@5.15, 
standard patent $4.95@5.05, straight $4.70 
@4,85, clear $4.50@4.65. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Flour markets remain unchanged, 
with little in the way of new _ business 
reported. The government asked Pacific 
coast mills to offer as much as 10,000,000 
Ibs of bakers enriched for October-Novem- 
ber shipment. Sept. 11 was the closing date 
for offers. Coast mills have been booking 
some government business right along and 
will no doubt submit offers for the entire 
amount. Interior mills, with midwestern 
business on their books, are having some 
difficulty obtaining cars to move the flour. 
In some instances, due to lack of storage, 
some curtailment in operations will result. 
Quotations Sept. 9, carlots, f.o.b. Seattle or 
Tacoma: family patent enriched, 50's $4.12, 
bakery pastry, 100’s $2.96, blue stem, 100's 
$3.18, Montana hard wheat, 100’s $3.57. 


Portland: The government asked for of- 
fers on approximately 10,000,000 Ibs of 
flour for the Hawaiian Islands last week, 
with offers up to midnight Sept. 11. This 
called for about 8,000,000 lbs of bakers en- 
riched, with some cake, pie and cracker 
flour. October-November shipment was 
specified generally, with some flour for im- 
mediate delivery. Offers on millfeed cov- 
ered by the flour also were requested. 
This was the only news last week. Mills 
are finding it difficult to interest flour 
buyers, but they have sufficient old orders 
on the books to carry them along for a 
considerabe period. Domestic business, on 
the whole, is not large, but mill grind- 
ings are very good on old bookings. 

Quotations Sept. 9, f.o.b. mill, cotton 
sacks: all Montana $3.67, high gluten $3.63, 
blue stem topping $3.47, cake $3.85, pastry 
$3.08, pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears 
$3.40, whole wheat, 100% $3.43, graham 
$3.06, cracked wheat $3.08. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Domestic trade in 
spring wheat flour is brisk and sales are 
larger than in prewar years. Mills are 
booked with orders from the British Min- 
istry of Food up to end of November and 
more business would be placed if the flour 
could be turned out. The British West 
Indies are also booked substantially and so 
is Newfoundland, Prices remain at ceiling 
levels in the domestic market and export 
values are also stable. Quotations Sept. 9: 
domestic top patents $5.05 bbl, seconds 
$4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's cotton, mixed 
cars, track, Toronto-Montreal freights, add 
10c extra where cartage is performed; for 
export, government regulation flour $9.42 
per 280 lbs, f.a.s., winter ports, September- 
October, seaboard. 

The winter wheat flour market is quiet. 
Domestic buyers have covered nearby re- 
quirements and export business is dormant. 
The equalization fee of 95c bbl announced 
by the Canadian Wheat Board, which must 
be added to the price of winters for ex- 
port, makes it impossible to sell this flour 
in the British West Indies. Some _ sales 
have been made to biscuit manufacturers 
in Newfoundland, but the quantities are 
small. Prices are at ceiling levels. Quo- 
tations Sept. 9: domestic $5.60 bbl, in sec- 
ond hand cottons, Montreal freights; for 
export $6.25 bbl, in cotton bags, sea- 
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LABORATORY AND RESEARCH DIVISION 


THE W. E. LONG COMPANY 


155 N. Clark Street 


Chicago 3, illinois 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


board, to which must be added the equaliza- 
tion fee of 95c bbl. 

Demand for Ontario winter wheat is slow. 
All available storage space is filled with 
this wheat and farmers are unable to make 
further deliveries until it begins to ‘clear 
out. The price is at the ceiling. Quota- 
tions Sept. 9: $1.26 bu, Montreal freights, 
which is equivalent to $1.12@1.14 _ bu, 
f.o.b. shipping points, according to freights. 


Winnipeg: Export business in flour was 
difficult to confirm last week, although it 
was understood that some small lots had 
been sold to the West Indies. Domestic 
trade continued good and mills were op- 
erating full time. Some mills are booked 
up to early December. Quotations Sept. 9: 
top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William ‘and the British Columbia 
boundary $5.30 in cottons, seconds $4.80, 
second patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: The trend of events in the 
Pacific has raised the hopes of Canadian 
flour exporters that before many months 
the great markets of the Philippines will 
again be opened to flour moving through 
this port. So far nothing of an official 
nature has developed to warrant any early 
resumption of shipments to that area, 
which before the war, was one of the chief 
Canadian customers in the Pacific, but the 
outlook is getting brighter all the time. 
However, the question of shipping space 
will enter into the picture, and, until ton- 
nage is allocated, Canadian exporters will 
have to continue to wait, hopefully. 

A very good demand continues in the 
domestic trade in this area for hard wheat 
flour and supplies are coming out in fair 
volume. This is partly due to the fact 
that many of the large western Canadian 
mills have had time to make much needed 
overhauls and can handle a fair volume of 
civilian orders in addition to the mount- 
ing war contracts. Prices are unchanged 
at ceiling levels, cash car quotations on 
the basis of 98’s cottons being $5.40 for 
top patents, $5 for bakers or second patents 
and $4.90 for vitamin B, which is finding 
only a limited sale here. 

The soft wheat flour supply is improv- 
ing. With a bumper harvest in Ontario, 
eastern mills are routing more and more 
pastry flour to this area, where a heavy 
demand waits. Prices are firm to the 
trade at $7.50. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis: Rye futures declined 8c bu 
last week and millers reduced their quota- 
tions on flour 23c sack. However, buyers’ 
ideas as to values more than kept pace 
with the break in grain and, it is said, 
trades were being put through in New 
York at 20@25c sack under mill asking 
prices. The few scattered carlots sold were 
for prompt shipment, Jewish holidays are 
at hand, and this period usually means 
a lull in rye flour buying. Shipping di- 
rections have slowed up very materially. 
Pure white rye flour $2.65@2.75 sack, in 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium 
$2.55@2.65, pure dark $2.38@2.40. 

Chicago: Rye flour business continues 
practically unchanged, with only the usual 
small lot buying. Shipping directions are 
fair. White patent rye $2.60@2.73, medium 
$2.50@2.63, dark $2.24@2.42. 

St. Louis: Prices are off 35c sack. Sales 
and shipping instructions are improved. Pure 
white $3.11, medium $3.01, dark $2.61, rye 
meal $2.86. 

Buffalo; Demand is fair, the trend is 
steady and the supply is ample; cottons: 
white $3.05, medium $2.95, dark $2.55. 

New York: Sales of rye flour are in lim- 
ited volume as prices reach new low levels. 
Quotations: pure white patents $2.70@2.85. 

Philadelphia: The market for flour turned 
sharply lower last week, with offerings more 
liberal and buyers indifferent. White patent 
$2.75 @2.95. 

Pittsburgh: Rye prices fell to a new low 
last week. However, there was a _ slight 
increase in rye flour sales among bakers; 
rye flour, fancy white $2.90@2.94, medium 
$2.80@ 2.84. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.51, medium 
dark $3.62, Wisconsin pure straight. $3.95, 
Wisconsin white patent $4.11. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal; Rolled oats and oat- 
meal are moving slowly in the domestic 
market, but export orders have been keep- 
ing these mills busy. Ceiling prices pre- 
vail. Quotations: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 
80 lbs, cotton, mixed cars; oatmeal, 98-Ib 
jutes, $3.85 f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in poor demand. Supplies are moderate. 
Quotations: rolled oats, 80-lb sacks $3.25 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Sept. 11 at $4.75 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages $2.59 case, 48-0z packages $2.82. 








Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipment of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 2, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
944 1943 1944 1943 
Minneapolis .. rays ; 18,780 18,330 
Kansas City .. 475 850 3,950 5,550 
Philadelphia .. 260 460 é 


Milwaukee ... 90 3,450 4,590 











WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


Vv Vv v 




















HELP WANTED 
Vv j 


SECOND MILLER WANTED—MAN WITH 
sufficient experience to do the work. Pay 
is good and considerable overtime. Ad- 
dress 6896, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 














WANTED — CEREAL CHEMIST WITH 
knowledge soft and hard wheats. 1,000- 
bbl central states mill. Well equipped 
laboratory. Address 6927, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





W ELL ESTABLISHED, SUCCESSFUL 
northwestern spring wheat milling or- 
ganization has one, perhaps two, openings 
in central states, and solicits applications 
from salesmen of recognized ability with 
worthwhile trade connections in lower 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania. Necessary complete details, 
including references, be given in first 
letter; applications treated confidentially. 
Our salesmen are aware of this advertise- 
ment, Address 6926, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


WANTED BY AN EXPERIENCED MILL- 
er a job as head miller, 100- to 200-bbl 
mill. Single man, no dependents, age 61 
years, available on short notice after 
Oct. 1. Address 6917, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn, 

















HEAD MILLER, WITH KNOWLEDGE 
considerably above average and ability to 
prove it, open for permanent employment; 
now in Minneapolis; skilled in reflowing, 
maintenance, close yields, low ash flours, 
feeds, ete. Address 6900, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v ts eeeealeneientaietemteienell 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














WANTED — SIFTERS: WOLF GYRATOR, 
old or new style; Richmond Gyro Whip; 
Schultz O’Neill Limited Pulverizer, pref- 
erably large size. Address 6919, The 
Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beaver Street, 
New York 4, N. Y: 





MILLS FOR SALE 
Race 8 Sk ORAL ce IONE LE v 
FOR SALE — DIESEL POWER FLOUR 
mill at Battle Lake, Minn. Best spring 
wheat available locally, Contact owner 
through 6914, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














FOR SALE OR LEASE, COMPLETE 
wheat, corn ,and feed mill in northeast 
Georgia, water power; 50-bbl midget 
Marvel, 4 corn rocks, 2 feed mills, 100 
h.p. turbine; business is good. O. W. 
Haygood, Athens, Georgia. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v 


BARGAIN IN MODERN 300-BBL FLOUR 
mill, feed mill, and elevator in fine hard 
wheat section of Southwest. Large local 
wheat receipts. Cheap municipal electric 
power. Business established for years, 
serving bakers, wholesalers and retailers. 
M.I.T. privileges, 300 feet trackage, 85,- 
000-bu storage. Bonded warehouse. Nice 
county seat town of 3,500. Good schools 
and churches. Address 6902, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARODSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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~ Shellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


With our houses full of fine, select milling wheat, 
we urge you again to buy for quality out here in 
the wheat fields where we can assure you maxi- 
mum values and not merely ‘minimum grades. 


* * 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


























OUNTRY 
RUN 


VIRGIN 
WHEAT 


from 


_ Country 
Elevator 
to Your 


Mill 


Kansas Official Grades 


Your Good Mill 
Weights 


Write - Wire - Phone 


EBERHARDT 


AND 


SIMPSON 


SALINA, KANSAS 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Cable Address: ‘' AMBERMILCO”’ 














“OLD SQUIRE” 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 











VOIGT MILLING CO. 








"| Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 pom 















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER 


(HIGLUTEN) 


"MASTER 
MILLED" 
Spring Wheat Flour 
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DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ®@ ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard eat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member_Millers’ National Federation 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Sales Office 
Minneapolis 


Mill at 
Glencoe, Minn. 











10 
kinds and 
granulations 





THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT 













MICHIGAN 





MILLFEED MARKETs 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat Bick 


they can discern no signs of weakness ;, 
millfeed, with plenty of buyers stil! Willing 
to contract at full ceilings for shipment 
through January. They are not disposed 
however, to sell far in advance, for ty, 
reason that they are still unable to oq), 
promptly for old carlot flour customers who 
also want straight cars of millfeed and 
have had to be satisfied with split : 
date. Scattered deferred sales are reporta 
occasionally, but these are exceptional, 
Demand is as keen as ever, with mmillfec, 
still the cheapest item on the list,  q, 
ceiling here is $37.75. 

Oklahoma City: Brisk demand and it 
adequate supplies are reported, no chang, 
in prices, Quotations, burlap bags, car- 
loads, for southern deliveries: bran, mill 
run and shorts $1.90@1.95 sack; for north. 
ern deliveries: $1.85@1.90. 

Wichita: The supply remains inadequate 
for the demand. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran and shorts $36.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: Demand is urgent, the treng 
is firm and the supply is inadequate; bray 
mill run; gray shorts $36.50@37.50 (Kansas 
City basis). 

Fort Worth: The situation is as tight as 
ever, with practicaily no carlot fferings 
Production is going in mixed cars with 
flour: bran and gray shorts $43.20, in mixed 
cars, del. TCP or group 3. 

Toledo; All millfeed is still selling at 
ceiling levels, $42.57 for carlots and $43.57 
in mixed cars. There is no immediate pros- 
pect of any change, despite somewhat in- 
creased production, since demand is greate; 
than the supply, and it is still necessary 
to allocate the output among customers 
and established trade, 

Buffalo: While output has increased some- 
what, buyers eagerly absorb all offerings, 
and still their wants are unsatisfied. The 
trend is firm. All varieties $41.55, straight 
carlots, f.0.b. Buffalo. 

Boston; Mills offered more freely last 
week for deferred shipments at ceiling 
prices, but the trade does not have enough 
faith in the market to make commitments 
on that basis. Millfeeds for immediate 
shipment remain tight. Coarse grains 
other than corn and wheat for feed are 
more plentiful. Quotations remain at ceil- 
ings. Spring bran, midds., mixed feed and 
red dog $46.17. 

Philadelphia: Demand is fair, the trend 
is firm and the supply is small: standard 
bran, pure spring, hard winter, soft win- 
ter, standard midds., flour and red dog 
all $45.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh: Oats and barley were offered 
freely last week. Prices fell on both and 
the trade bought freely. Dealers had only 
limited amounts of millfeed to offer at 
ceiling prices of $44.10@44.60 ton. 

Nashville: Demand continues exceptional- 
ly good, but the supply is a little more plen- 
tiful and offerings are sufficient for the 
demand. Prices remain at ceilings; bran 
and shorts $43.30@44.30 ton. 

Seattle: The supply is fair; $36.50 


Cars ty 





Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds., 
$36.50 ton. 
Ogden: Millfeed business is excellent, 


good locally and from the 
west coast. Quotations: red bran and mill 
run, blended, white and midds $36.30 
carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices 
red’ bran and mill run, blended, white and 
midds., $38 ton, ceiling. California prices 
red bran and mill run, blended, white and 
midds., $42.08, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco 
with Los Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. 
Toronto-Montreal: Demand is excellent 
Production is at the highest point in his- 


with demand 


tory, but offerings are inadequate for re- 
quirements. Its cheapness at ceiling prices 
makes millfeed popular. Only small amounts 


occasionally go for export. Quotations 
bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal freight basis (ceiling prices) 

Winnipeg: Demand is keen. All supplies 
are moving freely, with the bulk ing to 
eastern Canada. Sales in the prairie prov- 
inces are insignificant. Quotation bran 





$28, shorts $29, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
Alberta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50, small 
lots ex-country . elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 

Vancouver: The trend is_ stead Do- 
mestic demand continues heavy, espite 
heavy farm feed production. Poultry rals- 
ers account for a large share of the cur- 
rent demand, with prospects of i! reased 
sales in the fall months. Supplies Mm 
dealers’ hand here are still light, with west- 
ern mills not inclined to entertain much 
forward business. Prices on a cash cal 
basis: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80 nidds 
$33.80. 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United Stat« Sept 
2, 1944, in bushels (000's omitted) 

Rye Barley 





Wheat Oats 
Baltimore ...... 4,102 
Boston ......... 654 
ie ate ar ar area 3,475 69 91 
<p arose se 614 : 
Chicago ...... , 480 
pT Steen pe 
Fort Worth .... 693 
WMO hv iy es ee 237 
New York ....«.. 2,739 
RRORE cia ss 269 o* 
Philadelphia .... 950 Te Re 
Totals ....3..: 14,213 1,959 69 93 
Aug. 26, 1944... 14,194 1,614 945 |, 
Sept. 4, 1943.... 7,254 866 111 , 
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[STRATEGIC LOCATION 





k AcmE~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Till 





WOLF MILLING C 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA: 























Wen 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS #* MINNESOTA 
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SAPPHIRE FLOUR 


accepts your test 


A flour consumer—either baker or 
housewife—cannot expect, except in 
rare instances, to be informed regard-_ 
ing the intricacies of modern flour pro- 
duction, but base their judgment of 
the quality of the product upon the 
results it gives them in the consump- 
tive uses to which it is put, which 
after all is the final test. 

SAPPHIRE FLOUR has always ac- 
cepted this test and been willing to rest 
the judgment of its quality upon it. 
No product can be superior to the raw 
material from which it is .produced. 
Flours milled from composite wheat 
types drawn from territories having 
widely varied soil and climatic condi- 
tions must of necessity reflect such in 
a composite quality. 
Montana flours milled in Montana 
that they are distinctive in quality-be- 
cause the wheat from which they are 
produced is distinctive. 

Claims for any. product are meaning- 
less unless they can be fully substan- 
tiated by successful use in the hands 
of the ultimate consumer. 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
General Offices 
GREAT FALLS, 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically bedepundend\ 








OR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


eahhias dines 





LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


> 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 


bs 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


CLL. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Salina, Kansas 





PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
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e Barley 


SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
Produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 

Ask for samples. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 


Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 
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We claim for 


MONTANA 


We have 
contributed 
to’ the 
American 
Bakers’ 
Foundation 





_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


- WisDom 


EL OUR 






A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 





Minneapolis, U.S. A. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 


A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 





















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS 00. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








‘‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent © 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
..+-- Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


“All our wheat is grown on ‘* Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











-._ SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,”’ 


Toronto, 
Canada 


Ontario 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


SMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 








TORONTO VANCOUVER 


TORONTO, ONTARIO PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


.) 





Cable Address 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





CABLE CODES 
USED 


‘de 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, 


CALGARY, 


FORT WILLIAM, 
MOOSE JAW, 


ST. JOHN, N. B., 


REGINA, 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
Offices: 
HALIFAX, HAMILTON, 


KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, 
EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, 


BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
VICTORIA 


LONDON, 

















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 





BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 





FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL e CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 

















Cov C CRED 





ne 


CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY ug” ~~ STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE -; MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
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[<== OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


























P JUTE 4 | - jure 3 
JUTE COTTON 
COTTON : IN CANADA COTTON 
- * Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited i y 











Since 1057 


James! Richardson 6 JUS 


Grain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: “SAMESRIGH’ Eee 
able r S55 7.5> = 


Cauada's Oldest 
aud Largest Millers 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 






- BRANDS - 
Flour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 


“OGILVIE OATS” . 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE 
BLENDIES” 












CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS ROLLED OATS 


COMPANY, LIMITED Pit | 
HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA \ a: OATMEAL 


i MONTREAL FORT WILLIAM, WINNIPEG, EDMONTON and MEDICINE HAT 


CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE, MONTREA ALL CODES USED 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 


wo 
Sar er Robin H r 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 


Onble Address: ““Wotmaca” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA Mills Limited 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. SS SR ny, ee ae ee 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE _ TORONTO, CANADA 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 


















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto 


Canada 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 

TORONTO, CANADA 











SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 











CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 





a 





HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


a 











l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Aten 








Uses for ee 








(Continued from page 4.) 
raw material include the mixed-feed 
manufacturers; the “dry” millers, who 
make meal, grits, hominy,’ flakes, feed 
and oil; the “wet” millers, who manu- 
facture starch, syrup, sugar, feed and 
oil, and lastly, the makers of alcohol, 
whisky, butanol and acetone. The quan- 
tity of corn entering processing indus- 
tries is not a big percentage of the 
total crop, but it is a big percentage 
of the cash crop that arrives at markets. 

Complete data are not available on 
the commercial or industrial consump- 
tion of corn, but it was roughly as fol- 
lows in 1942-43: Commercial mixed feed 
manufacturers, 240,000,000 bus; dry mill- 
ers (commercial and custom), 157,000,- 
000 bus; wet millers, 180,000,000 bus; the 
distilling and fermenting industry, 56,- 
000,000 bus; breakfast cereal manufac- 
turers, 12,000,000 bus; total, 595,000,000 
bus. Of the corn processed by the dry 
and wet millers and the distillers, from 
one fourth to one third is returned to 
the farmer in the form of by-product 
feeds. All of the mixed feeds are fed 
to livestock and poultry. 

There are over 500 uses for corn 
products, divided into three general con- 
suming groups—human, livestock and in- 
dustrial, according to the Corn Indus- 
tries Research Foundation. Under the 
caption of uses for humans are corn 
leaves (tamale wrappers), corn grain, 
corn meal, flour, grits, cornstarch, syrup, 
sugar (both crude and refined), corn oil, 
gluten feed and meal (pharmaceuticals 
and chemicals, penicillin), hydrol. (corn- 
sugar molasses), lactic acid, butyl 
alcohol, acetone and_ ethyl alcohol. 
Uses for livestock include 21 categories. 
Industrial uses include corn stalks, cobs, 
leaves, meal, flour and grits, cornstarch, 
dextrins, syrup, sugar, oil and free fatty 
acids, gluten feed and meal, corn oil 
cake and meal, steepwater (from the 
wet process method of milling), lactic 
acid, hydrol, butyl alcohol, acetone and 
ethyl alcohol. 

Milled corn products are necessary for 
the prosecution of the war. A _ recent 
advertisement by a large dextrin manu- 
facturer revealed that over 200 articles 
or uses were made of adhesives which 
come from corn from the time a draftee 
or enlisted man puts on military clothes 
until he fires a bullet or shell at the 
enemy. Adhesives are used in fabricat- 
ing or packaging practically every com- 
modity used by both civilians and the 
military, many of which are influential 
in maintaining morale, such as_ books, 
surgical dressings, food products, cloth- 
ing, etc. Many large pieces of equip- 
ment require metal castings of aluminum, 
steel, iron, magnesium, bronze and cop- 
per; airplane and truck engines for ex- 
ample. Dextrin is extensively used as 
a core binder for these castings. Simi- 
larly, the non-leaking rubber-covered 
gas tank of airplanes is molded on a 
form strengthened with dextrin. 

The world’s best-dressed and best- 
equipped soldier, the American dough- 
boy, requires 120 lbs of cotton fabrics 
per man per year—from underwear, 
socks, and leggings to .barrack bags, 
from balloon fabric to air hose, and 
from bulletproof tanks to powder. bags. 
Every yard of cotton cloth used in pro- 
ducing these goods requires corn starch 
and dextrin in their manufacture. 
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LIMITED 


and Importers 














Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 

Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 








KR. G. PRAT £ 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 






6% King Street, East 
TORONTO, CANADA 

















SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Sd 
Oables: 
“Milligroup” 
London 
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pe D 
AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 
SSN 

Cossmend 







LE 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 

















WHEA 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT 
“BLODGETT’S”’ 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, Nn. y. 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 














A three-year-old, sitting in the crowd- 
ed waiting room of a dental office with 


his mother, had investigated all the 
nooks and corners, windows and doors, 
upset the magazines and made _ himself 
the center of attraction. One of the 
ladies noticing that he was chewing 
gum, it occurred to her as he walked 
toward her to ask him for a piece of 
gum. 

He answered: “Nix, I will! You find 
yourself a piece under the window sill, 
like I did.” 

vo ¥ 
If Little Red Riding Hood lived today 

The modern girl would scorn her; 
She only had to meet one wolf, 

Not one on every corner. 

—PHILNEws. 
¥ OY 
DAMAGING EVIDENCE 


She.—You look very downcast. 

He.—Yes, my wife has been away for 
six weeks, and she’s just. come home. 

She.—And does that make you so 
downcast? 

He.—Well, I told her I spent all my 
evenings at home—and today the light 
bill came. It’s for 50c. 


¥ ¥ 


TIME MARCHES ON 

“T am Brave Eagle,” said the Red In- 

dian chieftain, introducing himself _to the 

paleface visitor. “This is my son, Fight- 
ing Bird.” 

“And here,” he added, 

son, Four-Engined Bomber.” 


“is my grand- 


¥ ¥ 
NO HELP 

Sergeant.—Ugh! There was a worm in 
that apple! 

Corporal.—Here’s a glass of water to 
wash it down! 

Sergeant—Wash it down! 
doin’! Let the bum walk! 


Nothin’ 


¥ ¥ 
I hate the guys 
Who criticize 
And minimize 
The other guys 
Whose enterprise 
Has made them rise 
Above the guys 
Who criticize. 
¥ ¥ 
Lewis.—I’ve been working all day on 
the kind of lipstick that won’t come off. 
Hi.—Something new you've invented? 


Lewis.—No, something new my girl’s 
wearing. 
¥ ¥ 
“Next to a beautiful girl, what do 


you consider the most important thing 
in the world?” 

“When I’m next to a beautiful girl, 
I don’t bother about statistics.” 

¥ ¥ 

He.—I see dark spots in front of my 
eyes. 

She.—Good, let’s park in one of them. 
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PICK THE FLOUR 
THAT FITS YOUR 
NEED! 

A OCCIDENT 
A PRODUCER 
A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 

A KYROL 
‘A POWERFUL 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING co. 


MINNEAPOLIS NINES 





“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 


FLOUR pills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








Dependable wary 4 and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mrtume Co., Inman, Ken. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








1ZS 


Co. 


| 


SON 














FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Ooventry,’’ London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





oH. & CG. M, ARM 


RLY 
WALKERS, *WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘“Alkers,’’ London. 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow. 





M.srarnane ss, EG | PILEMAN & PHILLIPS McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT Baas ealaconsiti choo 75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS 
Oory Buildings, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 60a Constitution Street, Leith 
Fenebareh Street LONDON, E. C. 3 DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address: “Grams,” Glasgow 102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 
Oable Address: “Dorveacs,” London | HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. ROBERT CARSON & CO. McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS LED. 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | gram, SEEDS, OIL, , FEEDINGSTUFFS eesnids seaniivianeiaed a 
FLOUR IMPORTERS acai Sian 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
ie Same. » Seat Mary Axe Lona o3 ibs hese gms nscsayciat s Cable Address: “MaRvEL," Glasgow 
LONDON, E. C, 3 68 Constitution Street LEITH | Cable aurea ssa 35 ‘ 
WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | CRAWFORD & LAW ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. sawn tigheaienes 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Puuip,” Dundee 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 








50 Wellington Street GLASGOW LIVERPOOL LEITH 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” DUBLIN BELFAST 
FARQUHAR BROTHERS | JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR MEROHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


QO. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ''GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 














pli: 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Low Grades sna Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


30 So. UnionAvenue OHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CznTURY” 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn HJLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Stfeets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


J, H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








| Johnson-Herbert & Co. 





FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cere 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and Sao Francisco 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
— N. Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex, - NEW YORK 
New England sod Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











“Sores ot EDS of au xinas 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
780-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





NEW YORK 5 
PHILADELPHIA 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 














PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF -RISING 
Low cost laborat 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
ler Ovie 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efticient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 
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SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbis 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R&.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 














“Golden Loaf” tas ou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Laké City, Minn. 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








— Western King F lour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING. CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 











*INDEX OF ADVERTISERS - 





“A” series of page numbers used to index advertisements appearing in Section Two of this issue. 
Abilene Flour Mills Co...........++- 29 Fisher Flouring Mills Co. .........+++- 6 Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 36 
Acme-Evans Co. .......sseeeeeeeee 33 Flour Mills of America, Inc............- 5 Omega Machine Co, ...........+.... 26a 
Acme Flour Mills Co. .....-sseeeeeees 29 Food Research Laboratories, Inc....... 
Alkeron’ BOltinG Co. 0. ssc wccccccccees Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd.......+ Page, Thomas, Mill Co......... . oe 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd...... Fort Morgan Mille .035.... 606 6050000006 Paniplus Company ....+++.+++++5.. 
ge | eee WEANCO,  Wrancig Me. oi. co vie c's coke os cee Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd............ 
Amber Milling Co. .......+.seeeeeeeees 32 Fulton Bag & Cotton aie ee 20a +«=Patterson & Beckenbach .............. 
Amendt Milling Co. ......ceseeeeeecees Pearlstone, H. S., Co. ..sceceeeseesees. 39 
American Bakers Machinery Co......... Gallatin Valley Milling Co.......... 40: |: BOG POR Seve bese esse gctbotceets.. (90 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... 2la Garland Milling Co. ..........+45+ 40° Pfeffer Milling Co. .......¢ssesceseees. 40 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... General Baking Co, ......+-.e+seeseere 39 Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc.........eee0e.. 24a 
American Flours, Inc............s000006 29 General Mill Equipment Co............. 14a = Pillman & Phillips ..........--eees0e.. 39 
American Machine & Foundry Co...... General Mills, Inc. .......+....+. Cover 4 Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. ......./...... 1 
Ames Harris Neville Co. ..........00005 6- Gillespie Bros., Ltd. .........seeeeeeees Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ........-+eees00s e Globe Milling Co. ........+.+++++ o's sev eee 7 Chemical Division ..........+ess.05.. 8a 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc............ .. 20a Geoch Milling & Blevator Co........... 38 Pratt,. FR. Co pwvccccecvvctiessiccccecs. 37 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ........+.: 27 + Goodlander Mills Co., Fort Scott, Kan... Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. ............ 6 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co........... 31 Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............. 36 =~Prina, Frank R., Corp. ....-seeeeeeeees 
AvMed MINE OO. ois cee ec ciss ve ecees 29 Greenbank, H. J., & Co......-.+-.++++- Procter & Gamble ..-..-..++e+eseeeee, 
Pe IIe. SOE $s chiro + oes he 4445 * MORES BEER O05. ies cocci scene 25a Q Quaker Oats Company ...-....... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co..... 39 
Barnett & Record Co...........«i6- Se a BB's. ok once hema 39 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co..... 26a Hammond Bag & Paper Co.......... Bee Red River Milling Co. ............ 
Bay State Milling Co. .......eseeeeeees 25 Hardesty Milling Co. .......+...eeeee0% 37 Red Star Yeast & Products Co...... 
Belan, Mathew C. ... ssccccscccccccecs Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd...........eee0 39 Red Wing Milling Co. .......- ae b o 38 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co, .....seeeeceeseees - 27a fart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 38 Richardson, James, & Sons, Lta.. Tot Aaa 36 
Big Jo Flour Mills ...... Wipe eee er jae RAT OCS RS SS a ER RTS Ti OOO IR 28, Richmond Mfg. Co. .....-+-+eeeeeeeeess 26a 
Black Bros. Flour Mills...........+.5++ 38 Baia: SA ING: so. chock cece cc coke Riegel Paper Corp, ...csceccsccessones. 
Blair Milling Co. .....ccccccceecccvcces 33 Brea Wine Wille. oes i civ cece vo cove cvc 32 Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd............ 36 
WORE “Gi Tee Sete Crccecyeckiccccsnave 39 Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. .........+2+.. 10a Robinson Milling Co. .....-.eeeeeeeeees 38 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc....... pti auaees 38 Holland Engraving Mare Lt ates aL 39 Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd.......... 13a 
Borden Co. 2... csc ccccccccccccceecsece ee Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd............ Rodney Milling Co. .....cccccveccscoees 31 
Bowersock Mills & Power “Co. eee rer 33 Horan, Hubert Fy oc cscccececcccescbcce 39 Rogers Bros. Seed Co.........+.eeeeess 
Boweher, N. P., CO.cccccccccecccccccee 20a Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. ............ Ross Milling Co. ....-..seeeeees | 38 
Brey & Sharpless ..........eseeeeeeeee 39 Howie, The J. K,, Oh eee cr hs Be 26a Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd............ 39 
Broenniman Co., Inc, .......+sseeeeeees 39 Hubbard Milling Co. .........e+eeeeees 33  Russell-Miller Milling Co. ............. 38 
Brownold, M. &., Co.ss+-sseeseveesseees Hunter Milling Co. ...........0eeeeeeee 29 Russell Milling Co. ......+-++++sseeeees 31 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp. .......+.++5+5 Rutherfurd; W. H:, & Co.............. 39 
BETO OG. cic Fs ees bev cera venbiviesian®e SRIOMOETE. DOK BNO isvccscur veces 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co............- 38 Imbs, J. F., Milling Co............+. 6 ~ Ps or eager ak IE : 
. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. 24, 
Bunge Elevator Corp. .....-.ssseeeeees 38 Innis, Speiden & Co. .......cceeececees 19a St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd a 
International Milling Co.......... Cover 2 gt. Regis Paper Co. OR a 
Cameron, John F., & Co..........++ - Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ...........- OF: Ca MUM Ee oe. , 38 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd............+ 3 Solneider,) We: Bs, Go. viiceececsis cess. 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.........- 37 a agg are Ret erte srt 49 Schultz, Baujan & Co...............4.. 31 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co........... Sewell, L. B & Son nse 7 Sele A atte har Ponte; Manso, TtOs kk ssi k ese... 
Cannon Valley Milling Co.........+.++++ oe.  SctnanhsHarbert 2 Oe, oo ck 86 SONabaTO: Mquipment: 00.) i .0.6600.,.... 19a 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc..........++.+4++ 7 Joti Frattelinies Oniiateoction Co oe 20, Service Bag & Burlap Co. ........... 13a 
Cargill, IMC, .sssesereeereeceeseerececs 27 Gen, Gite tie Mile po 545 vik on cee gg  Shellabarger Mills ........+.6-++-..05. 32 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd........+..+- 30 “Junction City Milling Oo. .............. Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc............ 33 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. ......... 6 Re ee ee ee Sn he Re ERE RES EG eae ea 39 
Central Bag & Burlap Co..........+++++ 25a Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. Short, J. R., Milling Cor......esceeees. 
Central Soya Co., IMC. ..-.eeeereeeees Kansas Flour Mills Co............-. 5 Siebel Institute of Technology.......... 
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N-RICHMENT-A 











I. enable a miller to make efficient use of an mands for accuracy of formula, uniformity, sta- 


a enrichment concentrate whatever may be the nu- bility and free-flowing qualities. 
ler trient needs of his flour, N-Richment-A is now In purchasing N-Richment-A, no applications 
os es furnished in several types. for allocation are needed, and deliveries of re- 
Ea Thus the miller can avail himself of allthecon- quired quantities can be made promptly from con- 
vs ‘s veniences of a prepared concentrate to bring his _veniently located distribution points, making it 
2 flour most effectively to any required standard. unnecessary to carry large inventories of concen- 
a Developed by Novadel-Agene research labora- trate. 
e. tories under exacting tests, and produced under Technical information on the 


in. 16a 
oo the same scientific controls as Agene and Nova-___ different types will be furnished 


c.f ls delox, N-Richment-A meets the most critical de- on request. 
t) 18a 
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Dawn patrol 


Spend a day with Joe and you’ll 
discover what makes him tick. A 
morning chore for Dad, an errand 

_ for Mom, then play...lots of it. 

Joe thinks this is a great place. 
He goes to a public school, a free 
church. He likes the youngsters next 
door, the double-dip cones at the 
corner store, the sizzling hamburgers 
at the county Fair. 


He likes the way his Dad can hold 
up his head and speak his mind. 
And when Joe looks to the horizon 
he sees new things to come, new 
progress for tomorrow. 


These are the things worth fight- 
ing for, worth keeping for him. 

We, the 8200 men and women 
of General Mills, have a stake in the 
Joes of America...a responsibility 
to see that the food he gets is as 
good as the science of nutrition can 
make it. To this end we devote our 


resources, our energies and the skill 
of our laboratories. 











